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Workers in the Middle Ages 


HE twelve pictures which appear on the follow 


pages, representing as many medieval of 


modern industries in Germany, may be grou 


with the pictures of seventeenth and eighteenth 


French workers which decorated the November, 1 


issue of this magazine, and with the pictures 
‘ } 


century Japanese workers which adorned the numbers for 


January and March of this year. These pictures, por 
of some of the brothers in the Mendel and Lan 
monasteries at Nurnberg in the fifteenth and sixt« 
centuries, are somewhat older than their pred 

The oldest of them, so far as indicated, ts that 


Schneider, or Tailor, which seems to have been 1 


about 1395. Next may be that of the Mahl( Vorhang) 


schlossmacher, or Padlock-Maker, for which ts given 


date 1434. Only two other dates are named 


Rotschmied, or Brass-Worker, and the Huter, or Hatt 


both of which belong to the sixteenth century Th 


four portraits appear on the next page 
On the page following we have the Hornrichte 


Horn-Dresser; the enticing Lebkiichner, or Gingerbr 


Cook: the Zaumstricker, or Bridle-Knitter, who a 


pal 


it 


ently does his knitting with a hammer; and the Kala 


malmacher (Tintenfassmacher), or Inkstand-Makert 
And, finally, we behold the Pfannenschmied, or 


( 


t 


I 


persmith, in full swing; the Paternostermacher, or Rosary 
Maker: the Giirtler, or Belt-Maker; and the Plattner 


(Harnischmacher), or Armor-Maker, who seems 
termined to finish the job. 

The reader will note the special pensiveness of 
Horn-Dresser and the Padlock-Maker, who evidently 
the seriousness of posing for posterity 

With others in the series, these portraits are pres 
in the State Library at Nurnberg 
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GUIDING THE YOUTH OF A 
GREAT CITY 


HAROLD G. 


"Quorum pars magna fui.” 


CAMPBELL 


These words Superintendent Campbell 


could use with propriety in speaking of vocational guidance in Neu 
York City schools, for he has been active in that movement ever since 


he became an associate su perinte ndent. 


Guidance has been — 


fostered by the development of the continuation schools, whi ave 


matured into vocational high schools. 


u hile many places have cur- 


tailed, and some places have eliminated, guidance activities, New York, 


although compelled to retrench wherever possible, 
best posstble prooy of the truth of 


activities. This circumstance is the 


Dr. Campbell's statement that New 
In view of his record, it is not surprising, but it is highly 
Superintendent of Sch of the 


scious.” 
gratifying none the less, that the 


has ¢ x pane ded those 


York schools are “guidance con- 


largest city in the land should pledge ger as Dr. Cam phell does at 


the end of this article, to 
guidance. 


ROM MY earliest days as an associate 
F superintendent I have been keenly 

interested in the development of 
an adequate guidance program for the 
schools of New York City. The oppor- 
tunity for active participation arose when, 
shortly after I became a member of the 
Board of Superintendents, I served on a 
committee to evaluate the results of an 
experiment in vocational and educational 
guidance which had been conducted over 
a five-year period in certain of our Man- 
hattan junior high schools. This experi- 
ment had been managed and financed by 
the Vocational Service for Juniors, with 
the consent and cooperation of the De- 
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continued 


5up port of sound vocational 


partment of Education. 

The purpose of this evaluation was to 
determine whether the benefit attained 
justified acceptance of the responsibility 
for, and the expense of, continuance of 
this type of service by the Board of Edu 
cation. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
committee found it necessary to make a 
critical examination of the project. W<« 
knew that not only would the introduc- 
tion of this work into the school system 
necessitate an initial expenditure of some 
$15,000 a year for six counselors, as then 
called for, but also that the 
would expand until it imposed an annua! 
cost of many thousands of dollars. 


activ ity 
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The opinions expressed in this report 
nine years ago are just as pertinent today. 
Holding that the ‘increasing complexity” 
of the educational system of the City of 
New York makes it impossible for prin- 
cipals and teachers to give vocational and 
educational guidance adequate individual 
consideration, and that the pupils cannot 
depend for educational guidance on the 
individual teacher, who is so occupied 
with his own subject that he has neither 
the time nor the outlook to guide pupils 
properly, the report recognized that many 
pupils enter high school “without an 
adequate conception either of the courses 
that should be pursued in order to at- 
tain their desired goals, or of the aims 
and purposes of such courses as are 
given”; that many pupils are “‘bewil- 
dered at the complexity of the high school 
organization,” and that their bewilder- 
ment would be considerably less if they 
had received adequate guidance before 
entering high school. 


What Guidance Has Done 


It is further stated that our junior high 
schools are offering diversified courses to 
fit the needs and abilities of children, 
that much investigation and consideration 
of the individual child’s abilities, circum- 
stances, and probable length of stay in the 
school are necessary in order that he may 
be properly advised as to the course best 
fitted to his requirements, and that high 
school principals are unanimously in 
favor of educational guidance in the 
junior high school. Educational and vo- 
cational guidance in these schools, prop- 
erly handled, it was urged, would greatly 
diminish the high school problems of or- 
ganization and pupil adjustment. 

In the report it was noted also that the 
experiment of educational and vocational 
guidance had been tried for a period of 
five years in some of our junior high 


schools and continuation schools. “Your 
committee,’ it observed, ‘‘has made a de- 
tailed study of the working of such gui- 
dance in the junior high schools, and it is 
convinced that very beneficial results 
have accrued from such guidance. The 
principals and teachers in whose schools 
the experiment has been tried are unani- 
mous in their approval of it.” These 
beneficial results of guidance are thus 
specified: It has given pupils a better 
educational adjustment. It has tended to 
keep them in school longer. It has di- 
minished their dissatisfaction and diffi- 
culties regarding their courses. It has 
been a source of great enlightenment to 
pupils concerning the steps they should 
take and the dangers they should avoid 
in attaining the goal set for them, either 
by themselves or by their parents. It has 
made it possible for pupils to know in 
advance the resources of the various high 
schools, the different courses offered, and 
the quickest and most efficacious means 
for realizing their ambitions. 

A very important function of the voca- 
tional educational counselor, the report 
pointed out, is the tabulation of the edu- 
cational possibilities afforded by the city 
schools, such tabulation to be the basis 
for informing pupils in what schools they 
can best attain their ends. “The experi- 
ment that has been carried on in New 
York City schools,” declared the report, 
“is too valuable to be allowed to be dis- 
continued, especially in view of the fact 
that cities all over the country are making 
guidance an essential part of the school 
curriculum.” As a result of this report 
the Board of Superintendents, at its meet- 
ing of June 23, 1925, formally endorsed 
the plan of having six vocational coun- 
selors in junior high schools, with two 
more in continuation schools. Their com- 
pensation was to be at the rate of $1900 
a year, a total of $15,200. 
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GUIDING THE YOUTH OF 


Continuation Schools Full-Grown 

We have endeavored to build upon the 
foundations laid in this early experiment. 
In 1920 the continuation schools of the 
city began a period of expansion and de- 
velopment which embraced the part-time 
education of all boys and girls under 17 
years of age who were not in the full- 
time schools. The very fact that these 
youngsters could not continue in school 
marked many of them as underprivileged 
or maladjusted, or both. To adapt the 
schools to their needs, to convince em- 
ployers that it was worth while to release 
their employes for four hours a week, to 
show the pupils themselves that they were 
not getting just a little more of the aca- 
demic work which they had already found 
distasteful, it was imperative that gui- 
dance programs be developed. Thus there 
evolved procedures which in several of 
the schools, notably the East Side Con- 
tinuation School, included all the best- 
known techniques—aptitude and mental 
testing, health examinations, interviews, 
courses in occupational information, 
placement, home and employer visits, 
complete continuous record cards, and the 
like. 

The work has been carried on in 
cooperation with the placement bureaus 
of the Junior Placement Offices of the 
State Department of Labor, and clinics of 
the New York City Board of Health, 
both located in the continuation school 
buildings. Close cooperation has been 
had with many other public and private 
agencies. Now that the continuation 
schools have very largely become voca- 
tional high schools, they are equipped and 
manned to render to full-time students, 
boys and girls, the highest type of gui- 
dance. 

We have also organized and had in 
successful operation since 1928 a Bureau 
of Guidance and Placement, with a di- 
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rector at its head. We now have four 
teen fully qualified and regularly licensed 
specialists in our junior high schools. We 
have one such person, who, in Samuel J 
Tilden, a senior high school, with the en- 
thusiastic support of her principal, has 
built up a guidance department. In ad 
dition, many of our high schools, both 
junior and senior, have, of their own 
initiative, done some admirable construc 
tive work in various phases of guidance. 
A committee is now engaged in a study 
of those activities in our senior high 
schools that may be interpreted as gui- 
dance, and, by suggesting possible plans 
and procedures, is endeavoring to encour 
age its further development. 

From time to time the office of the high 
school division has been told that the in- 
formation supplied to elementary schools 
concerning secondary schools was inade 
quate. While I was still in direct charge 
of that division, and at my instigation, 
the Superintendent of Schools named a 
committee, composed of district superin- 
tendents, junior and senior high school 
principals, a representative of the United 
Parents’ Associations, and the Director of 
Guidance, to study this question and sug- 
gest a better method of presenting and 
interpreting the educational possibilities 
open to children in our schools. This 
committee recently presented its report, 
and the material which it has gathered 
and arranged is now being tested. The 
Secondary School Council of Parents and 
Teachers, under the leadership of Dr. 
Loughran, has been lending its support 
to this movement to obtain better gui- 
dance for our pupils. It has already held 
several largely attended public meetings 
with excellent results. 


No Stopping Them 
Since our committee made its original 
evaluation of this work, some ten years 





ago, conditions have changed, and 
changed rapidly. Our high schools, which 
at that time enrolled some 110,000 
pupils, now enrol more than 240,000. 
The “increasing complexity’’ of our edu- 
cational system has become exceedingly 
more complex. It is less possible now 
than it was then for our pupils to depend 
on the individual teacher for even educa- 
tional guidance. Moreover, at that time 
pupils who entered high school “without 
an adequate conception, either of the 
courses that should be pursued, in order 
to attain their desired goals, or of the 
aims and purposes of such courses as are 
given,” at least had the option of quitting 
school and finding profitable employment. 
Today this opportunity is closed to most of 
them. And if at that time the pupil was 
“bewildered at the complexity of the high 
school organization,’’ what is the state of 
mind of the pupil who enters one of our 
large comprehensive high schools today, 
when both the registration and the range 
of choice open to him are greater than 
those of most of our universities of 
twenty-five years ago? 

We are only too well aware of the fact 
that we no longer have in our secondary 
schools a selected group of young people 
such as we had until about fifteen years 
ago. Instead, these schools are now made 
up of a cross-section of society as a whole, 
as were at that time the elementary 
schools. This has meant that we have 
had to examine and re-examine our cur- 
riculum to see how to adapt it better to 
the needs of the present student body. 
One of the methods by which we have 
endeavored to find out what some of the 
changes in the curriculum should be, par- 
ticularly as it is related to the industrial 
field, is by the appointment of the Voca- 
tional Survey Commission, directed by 
Franklin J. Keller, under my chairman- 
ship. Among the recommendations of 
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our first report is the following: “‘The 
commission believes that it is impossible 
for vocational education to function suc- 
cessfully unless it is accompanied by a 
strong guidance program. It, therefore, 
strongly urges the adoption of such a pro- 
gram for both central and general 
schools."" Later in the report, a general 
plan of organization is set up. 


Catching Them Young 

The study of New York City schools, 
recently made by the State Department 
of Education, after detailing problems 
confronted and certain changes necessary 
for meeting these problems, suggests ‘‘the 
establishment of a city-wide criterion for 
the organization of bright, average, and 
dull groups, so that each type of group 
in whatever school it may be found may 
mean more nearly the same thing.’”’ This, 
it remarks, will facilitate the preparation 
of materials for instruction for teacher 
use and make the transfer of a pupil from 
one school to another much easier, with 
less loss to the pupil. It also makes the 
point that since the type of organization 
needed departs so radically from that of a 
single curriculum in which all children of 
the same grade study the same subjects at 
the same time with the same expected 
degree of proficiency, there is need for 
the organization of an educational gui- 
dance program, which should begin at 
least as low as the sixth grade. One of 
the major functions of such a guidance 
program, the report notes, would be that 
of helping children to choose appropriate 
courses in the junior and senior high 
school. 

In the same report, the Commissioner 
observes that throughout the city, in cer- 
tain high schools, unusual procedures are 
being followed in connection with indi- 
vidual pupil study and adjustment. “In 
some schools,” he notes, “the work is 
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very significant. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that personnel service, guidance, 
counseling, psychological study, and the 
necessary adjustments to meet these prob- 
lems should command far greater atten- 
tion than is now given. More flexible 
modifications in the program of studies 
and a more ready adjustment of instruc- 
tional materials to meet differing needs 
of pupils are generally appreciated.” 

Another advance toward solving the 
problem is made by the comprehensive 
high school, the development of which is 
greatly aided by the liberalization of the 
State Regents’ requirements. In these 
schools it is provided that the curriculum 
shall include English and health educa- 
tion in each year, social studies in the 
ninth year and also in the twelfth (every 
year in which conditions will permit), 
and that guidance shall be a part of the 
program, either through direct instruction 
or through group and individual confer- 
ences. 


Wage Earner and Citizen 


We have made, I believe, an outstand- 
ing contribution to guidance on the in- 
structional side through our new course 
in Economic Citizenship. How thoroughly 
this course conforms to the spirit and 
method of guidance is indicated by the 
statement of aims: to develop a realiza- 
tion of the importance of work to society 
as well as to each student, and thereby 
to create a wholesome respect for all 
forms of honest, worthwhile, purposeful 
activity; to help the student make a brief 
survey of the major economic activities 
as they are found in New York City and 
its environs; to orient the student to the 
problem of his own future work in the 
world by assisting him in the exploration 
of himself and of selected occupations; 
to develop a realization of the problems 
of the consumer and of his responsibili- 
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ties to spend wisely and save intelligently; 
to emphasize the importance of the wise 
use of leisure; and to interpret the educa 
tional opportunities available to our stu 
dents as a means to a well balanced life in 


which work and leisure are equally 
essential. 
This course was introduced into our 


schools in 
nomic and social trends. Its aims are 
based on three principles: that adaptabil- 
ity and trained observation as factors in 


recognition Of present ¢co- 
Cc 


economic success are frequently more im 
portant than specialized training; that 
with increasing leisure it is necessary to 
train young people to use it wisely; and 
that the consumer, whose satisfaction has 
greater influence in the end than the 
profit of the business man, is the major 
objective of economic activity. The pupil's 
study of an occupation stresses how to do 
such studying, what types of information 
are requisite, and how to gather and use 
this information, rather than the impor- 
tance of a particular occupational choice. 
The course is required of our commercial 
students as a part of their social science 
sequence and is elective for others. It is 
being taken by nearly 6,000 pupils under 
more than 50 teachers. 
noted, courses in occupations have been a 
regular part of the instruction of some 
80,000 pupils in the continuation schools. 


As previously 


Gains in Guidance Work 

The value of guidance and the neces- 
sity for it throughout our school system 
are incontrovertible. What we sensed to 
be the facts in our study of the first ex 
periment has proved in our later experi- 
ence to be true. We had hoped and 
planned that this work would develop 
more rapidly, but we have been com- 
pelled to take in sail at every possible 
point. From all over the country have 
come reports of curtailment and, in some 
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ago, conditions have changed, and 
changed rapidly. Our high schools, which 
at that time enrolled some 110,000 
pupils, now enrol more than 240,000. 
The “increasing complexity’’ of our edu- 
cational system has become exceedingly 
more complex. It is less possible now 
than it was then for our pupils to depend 
on the individual teacher for even educa- 
tional guidance. Moreover, at that time 
pupils who entered high school ‘‘without 
an adequate conception, either of the 
courses that should be pursued, in order 
to attain their desired goals, or of the 
aims and purposes of such courses as are 
given,” at least had the option of quitting 
school and finding profitable employment. 
Today this opportunity is closed to most of 
them. And if at that time the pupil was 
bewildered at the complexity of the high 
school organization,’’ what is the state of 
mind of the pupil who enters one of our 
large comprehensive high schools today, 
when both the registration and the range 
of choice open to him are greater than 
those of most of our universities of 
twenty-five years ago? 

We are only too well aware of the fact 
that we no longer have in our secondary 
schools a selected group of young people 
such as we had until about fifteen years 
ago. Instead, these schools are now made 
up of a cross-section of society as a whole, 
as were at that time the elementary 
schools. This has meant that we have 
had to examine and re-examine our cur- 
riculum to see how to adapt it better to 
the needs of the present student body. 
One of the methods by which we have 
endeavored to find out what some of the 
changes in the curriculum should be, par- 
ticularly as it is related to the industrial 
field, is by the appointment of the Voca- 
tional Survey Commission, directed by 
Franklin J. Keller, under my chairman- 
ship. Among the recommendations of 


our first report is the following: ‘The 
commission believes that it is impossible 
for vocational education to function suc- 
cessfully unless it is accompanied by a 
strong guidance program. It, therefore, 
strongly urges the adoption of such a pro- 
gram for both central and general 
schools.” Later in the report, a general 
plan of organization is set up. 


Catching Them Young 


The study of New York City schools, 
recently made by the State Department 
of Education, after detailing problems 
confronted and certain changes necessary 
for meeting these problems, suggests ‘‘the 
establishment of a city-wide criterion for 
the organization of bright, average, and 
dull groups, so that each type of group 
in whatever school it may be found may 
mean more nearly the same thing.” This, 
it remarks, will facilitate the preparation 
of materials for instruction for teacher 
use and make the transfer of a pupil from 
one school to another much easier, with 
less loss to the pupil. It also makes the 
point that since the type of organization 
needed departs so radically from that of a 
single curriculum in which all children of 
the same grade study the same subjects at 
the same time with the same expected 
degree of proficiency, there is need for 
the organization of an educational gui- 
dance program, which should begin at 
least as low as the sixth grade. One of 
the major functions of such a guidance 
program, the report notes, would be that 
of helping children to choose appropriate 
courses in the junior and senior high 
school. 

In the same report, the Commissioner 
observes that throughout the city, in cer- 
tain high schools, unusual procedures are 
being followed in connection with indi- 
vidual pupil study and adjustment. “In 
some schools,’ he notes, “the work is 
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very significant. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that personnel service, guidance, 
counseling, psychological study, and the 
necessary adjustments to meet these prob- 
lems should command far greater atten- 
tion than is now given. More flexible 
modifications in the program of studies 
and a more ready adjustment of instruc- 
tional materials to meet differing needs 
of pupils are generally appreciated.” 

Another advance toward solving the 
problem is made by the comprehensive 
high school, the development of which is 
greatly aided by the liberalization of the 
State Regents’ requirements. In these 
schools it is provided that the curriculum 
shall include English and health educa- 
tion in each year, social studies in the 
ninth year and also in the twelfth (every 
year in which conditions will permit), 
and that guidance shall be a part of the 
program, either through direct instruction 
or through group and individual confer- 
ences. 


Wage Earner and Citizen 

We have made, I believe, an outstand- 
ing contribution to guidance on the in- 
structional side through our new course 
in Economic Citizenship. How thoroughly 
this course conforms to the spirit and 
method of guidance is indicated by the 
statement of aims: to develop a realiza- 
tion of the importance of work to society 
as well as to each student, and thereby 
to create a wholesome respect for all 
forms of honest, worthwhile, purposeful 
activity; to help the student make a brief 
survey of the major economic activities 
as they are found in New York City and 
its environs; to orient the student to the 
problem of his own future work in the 
world by assisting him in the exploration 
of himself and of selected occupations; 
to develop a realization of the problems 
of the consumer and of his responsibili- 
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ties to spend wisely and save intelligently; 
to emphasize the importance of the wise 
use of leisure; and to interpret the educa- 
tional opportunities available to our stu- 
dents as a means to a well balanced life in 
work and equally 
essential. 

This course was introduced into our 


which leisure are 


schools in recognition of present eco- 
nomic and social trends. Its aims are 
based on three principles: that adaptabil- 
ity and trained observation as factors in 
economic success are frequently more im- 
portant than specialized training; that 
with increasing leisure it is necessary to 
train young people to use it wisely; and 
that the consumer, whose satisfaction has 
greater influence in the end than the 
profit of the business man, is the major 
objective of economic activity. The pupil's 
study of an occupation stresses how to do 
such studying, what types of information 
are requisite, and how to gather and use 
this information, rather than the impor- 
tance of a particular occupational choice. 
The course is required of our commercial 
students as a part of their social science 
sequence and is elective for others. It is 
being taken by nearly 6,000 pupils under 
more than 50 teachers. As previously 
noted, courses in occ upations have been a 
regular part of the instruction of some 
80,000 pupils in the continuation schools. 


Gains in Guidance Work 

The value of guidance and the neces- 
sity for it throughout our school system 
are incontrovertible. What we sensed to 
be the facts in our study of the first ex- 
periment has proved in our later experi- 
ence to be true. We had hoped and 
planned that this work would develop 
more rapidly, but we have been com- 
pelled to take in sail at every possible 
point. From all over the country have 
come reports of curtailment and, in some 
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places, elimination of guidance activities. 
That we in New York have been able to 
hold all of our gains in this field and 
actually to expand (although we have 
only 14 counselors in junior high schools, 
these 14 have organized guidance pro- 
grams in 31 such schools) is evidence of 
the efficiency of our Guidance Bureau and 
cause for congratulation to our school 
system. 

Everywhere we turn in New York we 
are made aware of the fact that our 
schools today are “guidance conscious.” 
I am glad to have contributed to the 
initiation and the retention of this activity 
in our school system, and I do not need 
to say that I stand ready to further it at 
every opportunity so long as it continues 
to function on sound, basic lines. There 
are those who seem to have the idea that, 
because guidance has been called voca- 
tional, it is necessarily tied up to the 
selection of and the preparation for a 
particular job. We however are, and 
always have been, more concerned with 
building up a proper attitude toward 
work than with merely discovering an 
aptitude for a particular job or activity. 
We are interested in developing ability of 
whatever kind, but we are more interested 
in developing the power to adapt what 
the individual possesses to new and 
changing conditions. Initial training is 
essential, but in an age in which 70 per 
cent of the world’s workers are employed 
at work, the mastery of the details of 
which is a matter of months rather than 
years, we realize that our job is to give 
each individual a broad basic education 
along the lines of his apparent abilities, 
and then not only to train him, but also 
make it possible for him to be retrained 


as often as retraining may be necessary. 


Modern Interpreters 

We look upon our guidance people as 
the interpreters in our schools. They are 
there to interpret to the child and his 
parents the opportunities the school 
affords him; to prepare him, while in 
school, to meet the demands which will 
be made upon him in the world beyond 
the school. They are there also to in- 
terpret the child and his capacities to his 
teachers. We like to think of the pro- 
cess of guidance or counseling as an en- 
deavor to help boys and girls to make 
the educational, personal, and social ad- 
justments within the school community 
that will best prepare them to effect de- 
sirable vocational, personal, and social 
adjustments when they become a more 
definite part of the larger community, to 
the end that they may lead happy, useful 
lives and may contribute to the happiness 
and help meet the needs of others. 
Guidance of this type is true education; 
it should be coextensive with the school 
system and coordinated in all of its parts. 
We have in various schools the elements 
of such a program. They are actually in 
operation. We have the machinery for 
their proper coordination and, I think, 
the necessary plan and insight to put the 
program into effect just as soon as it is 
possible to get additional facilities. 

I have upheld guidance in the past and 
have fought for its retention when we 
were forced to eliminate or curtail activi- 
ties wherever possible. Based upon a 
sound philosophy and pledged to con- 
tinued vigorous evaluation of its proced- 
ures, it will retain my interest and sup- 


port. 
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WHEAT AND CHAFF 
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Here is a challenge to the vocational guidance movement, not on the 
ground that it is a huge mistake, but that it is taking hold of the prob- 
lem by the wrong end. Dr. Link sees vocational guidance devoting 
itself in the main to helping the pupil choose a specific occupation, a 
kind of guidance “precarious at any time, and especially in the pupil's 

, J y P¥} 


early years.” 


nomic system “and its occupational eccentricities, 
ual, bis abilities and aptitudes. He would also make voc 
incidental to educational guidance. 
tional guidance pet se, but instead, 


He would reverse this procedure, Starling, not with the e¢ 


h the individ- 
aional guidance 
‘ 


’ but wit 


There would no longer be 1 


“vocational considerations in educa- 


tional guidance.” Whatever the response, tacit or articulate, to this chal 
lenge, there will be wide agreement with the contention that the critical 
points in guidance occur when a high school course is chosen and when 


selection is made of a college. 


HE VOCATIONAL guidance move- 

ment, like many movements inflated 

by a rush of popular opinion, has 
reached the point where its elements need 
careful revaluation. Much money has 
been spent, conventions have been held, 
programs in vocational guidance have 
been adopted by the schools, personnel 
research projects have been endowed, 
books and articles have been written. 
These efforts, in my opinion, have been 
devoted largely to the trivial and inci- 
dental phases of vocational guidance, 
while many basic problems have been 
relatively ignored. This has been par- 
ticularly true of the organized vocational 
guidance movement in the schools. 

After such a sweeping statement, it 
behooves me quickly to state what I con- 
sider the basic principles of vocational 
guidance to be. May I state them briefly 
and then explain? 

1. The basic problem in the schools is 
one of educational guidance rather than 
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vocational guidance. Nothing in our vo- 
cational experiments so far warrants the 
prediction of vocational success during 
the early years of education. A multitude 
of findings warrants our prediction of 
educational success. Vocational consider- 
ations in educational guidance, yes; but 
educational guidance primarily. 
Educational guidance should be the 
major concern of our educational insti- 
tutions, not an incidental or an additional 
(and easily subtracted) activity such as 
vocational guidance has been in the past. 
3. The eighth or ninth grade pupil 
should know the educational require- 
ments of typical occupations just as well 
as he knows the capital of Peru or the 
extraction of square root. The teaching 
of occupational information is beside the 
point and may be even harmful unless 
done in terms of the education and prepa- 
ration which occupations require, and the 
capacity of the student to acquire such 
education. 
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4. Educational guidance, with its voca- 
tional considerations, should start from 
an analysis of the individual, not from a 
consideration of the economic system and 
its occupational eccentricities. The indi- 
vidual is the only constant variable in the 
complicated equation of society. 

5. Educational guidance should be based 
on scientific tests of the individual’s ca- 
pacities and aptitudes. These instruments, 
as a means for predicting educational 
progress, are far better than their present 
use would indicate, particularly in the 
fields to be mentioned later. 


Starting with the Individual 

In saying that the individual and not 
the economic system should be the start- 
ing point of educational and vocational 
guidance, I am thinking of the present 
day tendency to think of vocational 
guidance in terms of choosing a specific 
occupation. This kind of guidance is 
precarious at any time, and especially in 
the pupil's early years. We cannot foresee 
the status of our economic system or of 
vocations ten years hence. We can study 
the pupil as he is now and guide him 
in directions which will develop those 
aptitudes or capacities which are most 
likely to give him some form of superi- 
ority and some form of proficiency. A 
basic proficiency in mathematics, for ex- 
ample, is essential in a score of occu- 
pations, including all those in the field 
of engineering, economics, sociology, and 
psychology. Or, simpler still, real pro- 
ficiency in geography is an important ele- 
ment in the work of many shipping 
clerks, traffic managers, travel and trans- 
portation workers, map makers, etc. The 
development of capacities to the point of 
proficiency is within the control and scope 
of the schools. The particular application 
of these abilities by the pupil in the form 
of a vocation is not. Certain factors of 


vocational choice and success will always 
depend upon the individual—except 
perhaps, in a country like Russia. But the 
individual’s chances of making some suc- 
cessful adaptation of himself, vocationally, 
will certainly be increased in any eco- 
nomic situation if he has some genuine 
ability. 
Educating for Proficiency 

It seems to me that the analysis and 
discovery of pupils’ capacities and talents, 
and the educational guidance of students 
so that their best talents will be developed 
to the point of the greatest possible pro- 
ficiency, constitute a primary obligation of 
our educational system. The grade schools 
represent the years of common education, 
of general proficiency, and nothing should 
be allowed to disturb the stern discipline 
of this solid foundation. But the high 
schools represent the beginning of special- 
ization, and there is no valid excuse for 
this specialization, for the different high 
school courses, unless the student is guided 
into that form of specialization which 
suits his capacities and aptitudes. 

The tragedy too common to our edu- 
cational system today is the liberal arts 
college graduate who doesn’t know what 
to do. A student in one of our great 
eastern colleges told me some years ago 
that it was considered bad form to ask a 
senior what he was going to do after com- 
mencement, because two-thirds of the 
seniors didn’t know and found the ques- 
tion embarrassing. I have, during the past 
several years, been consulted in more than 
300 cases of this kind; that is, college 
gtaduates who had made no vocational 
decision. To advise a person who has 
already finished his college education 
without acquiring any special interest, any 
special proficiency, or even a set of good 
work habits is certainly putting a strain 
on the techniques of vocational guidance. 
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Educational guidance is then too late, and 
vocational guidance must be largely a 
matter of expediency, or of pointing out 
limitations. 


Two Critical Points 


1. Choosing a High School Course— 
Now, while educational guidance should 
be a continuous process, there are two 
critical points in every student’s edu- 
cational experience, and each of these is 
of supreme importance. The first is the 
point at which a high school course is 
decided upon. Shall the student take the 
classical course, a general course, the scien- 
tific course, the commercial or business 
course, the manual arts or industrial trades 
course, a course majoring in art or music, 
home economics, or whatever the courses 
may be? The decision made by the child 
at this point will affect all his future de- 
cisions, both educational and vocational. 

How are these decisions made today? 
Not through the junior high school as 
such. Putting the last grade school year 
and the first high school year into a 
separate package has created new prob- 
lems but left the problem of guidance 
unsolved. My 14-year-old son had to 
make a decision in junior high school 
recently. At about the same time he was 
receiving some education in vocations and 
had also been asked to fill out a long 
blank in regard to his vocational interests 
and desires. However, to my knowledge, 
not the slightest attempt was made to re- 
late these vocational activities to his 
choice of a high school course. So far as 
I have been able to discover, there has 
been too little connection between voca- 
tional work in the schools and funda- 
mental educational guidance. In its con- 
cern for the distant future, vocational 
guidance has too often overlooked the 
crises of the immediate present. 

How should these decisions be made? 
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Let me answer by illustrating with one or 
two cases in which they were not made 
About a year ago we examined a gradu 
ate from one of our big preparatory 
schools. He had planned to go to Yale 
His father and several relatives were Yale 
men. This boy, however, had been un- 
able to pass his entrance examinations in 
Latin and English. Our examination 
showed that in the Stanford High School 
achievement test he rated below the level 
of an eighth grade boy in spelling and 
below the level of tenth grade children 
in English grammar. With such a handi- 
cap, this boy should never have been 
allowed to take Latin or a classical course 
We found also that this boy had more 
than average mechanical aptitude, as 
measured by the Stenquist mechanical as 
sembling test, and was considerably above 
the average in mathematics. If he had 
been properly examined and guided in 
the choice of a preparatory course, he 
would have taken the scientific course, 
and if he had taken this course, he could 
probably have entered Yale with one 
condition, in English. Regardless of 
whether this boy was a fit candidate for 
Yale, his education had been misdirected 
He was permitted or encouraged to study 
for four years in the face of a great 
handicap, and the capacities which he 
did have were neglected. Not only his 
educational future but his vocational 
future also were seriously damaged by 
lack of the proper educational guidance 
at the critical time. 

A common occurrence is represented 
by the case of a high school senior who 
was having difficulty in mathematics. 
Here again, it was the family’s ambition 
to have the son enter one of the great 
eastern colleges, but the prospect was 
hopeless. When we examined the boy 
we found that he was almost a mechanical 
genius, although he had never taken any 
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high school courses in shop work. What 
a tragedy! If he had taken shop work 
and mechanical drawing, he might have 
excelled in something. He might also 
have done considerably better in mathe- 
matics. Such guidance might even have 
led to the acquisition of a vocational in- 
terest and proficiency. I could go on in- 
definitely with cases of this kind, on every 
level and in every department of the high 
school period. 

The psychology of talent is that talent, 
not cultivated, stagnates or atrophies. A 
very meager talent, with persistent train- 
ing can often be developed to the point 
of outstanding proficiency or skill. On 
the other hand, how often have we seen 
children, with many talents, slide through 
the years of education and end with no 
outstanding proficiency in anything, with- 
out even a dominating interest? Psycho- 
logically, the Biblical parable of the 
talents would be as follows: The man 
who had ten talents buried them. Another 
man had five talents, and he also buried 
them. But the man who had only one 
talent staked everything upon it and 
multiplied it many times. In my opinion, 
the development of some one or two 
talents of a pupil to the point of real 
proficiency is the principal function of 
our educational system above the grade 
school level, and certainly one of the 
principal functions of the grade school. 
This is not the task of an incidental vo- 
cational program, but the task of the en- 
tire school staff, aided by full-time 
psychologists who are competent in edu- 
cational measurements and aptitude an- 
alysis. 

2. Choosing a College—The second 
critical point in a child’s educational 
history is the choice of a college. The 
choice of a high school course has already 
had a bearing upon this decision, but the 
final decision in regard to a college must 


be made specifically at the time of en 
trance. Let me illustrate. We examined 
a young man who had failed in his first 
year’s work at Williams. Our tests 
showed that this boy was superior t 
99% plus of 16,000 entering college 
freshmen in the Iowa Mathematics Place- 
ment test, superior to 99% plus in the 
Iowa Physics test, and highly superior in 
mechanical tests. In English and the so- 
called cultural subjects he was only aver- 
age. This young man is now a student 
at probably the most difficult engineering 
school in the country, keen about his 
work and doing well so far. Here again 
I could give many examples involving 
the choice of different types of college 
liberal arts, engineering, business, etc.— 
of different grades or levels of colleg: 
and recommendations against any colleg« 
at all. 

We hear much these days about voca 
tional guidance and personnel work in 
the colleges. I should like to call atten 
tion to the first article in the December 
issue of Occupations, under the title 
“Why College? Why Colleges?” —and a 
sweeping indictment of our college edu- 
cational system it is. Following it is 
an article on guidance work in colleges 
Some of our colleges are really doing 
great things in this field. However, there 
is an underlying defect in all this work; 
namely, that it comes too late. Guidance 
in college is limited naturally to the 
courses which the particular college has 
to offer. Can you imagine a college, in 
these days, advising a desirable student 
that he would be helped much more by 
some other college? 

Guidance with reference to college en- 
trance, to be worth much, should take 
place before the particular college ha 
been chosen. The example I have given 
is a case in point and I wish I had room 
to give others, some of them involving 
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tragic mistakes in the choice of a college. 
The logical place for such guidance is the 
high school, or some central educational 
bureau connected with the high schools. 
The Psychological Service Center finds a 
ten to fifteen hour examination neces- 
sary in cases of this kind, but what are 
ten or fifteen hours compared to four 


| years or maybe a lifetime? Guidance at 


te ee, 


el 


ee 


this point is nothing if it is not thorough. 


Facts and Fallacies 

During the next few years we shall 
hear a great deal about an extensive ten- 
year experiment called ‘The Prediction 
of Success in Vocational Life.”” It has 
already been described briefly in the De- 
cember issue of Occupations and in news- 
paper articles. A casual study of this ex- 
periment seems to indicate that the 
psychological tests used were worthless 
for vocational guidance. A more care- 
ful study will show that they were 
worthless because they were not used as 
a basis for educational guidance. The 
study was made by the Institute of Edu- 


} cational Research of Teachers College, 


in its Division of Psychology, under the 
supervision of Dr. E. L. Thorndike, with 
the aid of grants from the Common- 
wealth Fund and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Twenty-five hundred boys and girls 
were given tests at the age of about four- 
teen—tests of general intelligence, tests 
of mechanical adroitness, and tests of 
clerical ability. After the history of these 
children for ten years had been traced 
the following facts were established: 
First, there was a high correlation be- 
tween the educational success of these 
children and their rating in the general 
intelligence test. In fact, the general in- 
telligence test requiring an hour or less 
was more accurate in predicting educa- 


1 And is the subject of two reviews, one American, 
the other English, in the present issue.—EbiTor. 
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tional success ten years later than were 
the records of eight years progress in 
school at the time the tests were given. 

Secondly, there was no substantial cor- 
relation between any of the tests given 
and vocational success or happiness, no 
correlation above 
these tests gave no close prediction of 
the salaries earned by these children or 
satisfaction with work at the end of ten 
years. 

Thirdly, there was still less correlation 
between the educational records 
children their 
That is, those who had gone further in 
school or done better in school than the 
average had, at the end of ten years, 
made only a slightly better vocational 


33. That is to Say, 


of these 


and vocational success 


record than the children whose work in 
school had been poor. 

Again, school conduct as rated by the 
teachers was also found to mean little or 
nothing for future vocational success 
“We might think it would matter,” says 
Dr. Thorndike. 
ers who will be punctual and work with 
the organizations. The fact is that life 
in school and life in industry are so di 
verse that there is no apparent connec- 
tion. There may be some.” 

Finally, society gave only four months 
more schooling to the brightest children 
than it gives to those w ho do least well 
In other words, there was practically no 
relationship between the amount or the 
number of years of education given to 
the children and their capacity to profit 
by such education. Indeed, this experi- 
ment might well have been called: ““The 
Prediction of Vocational Success Without 
Educational Guidance.” 

This study represents dynamite, not 
only as regards certain ideas of vocational 
prediction but also as regards our educa 
tional system as a whole. Both the gen- 
eral intelligenc e tests and the school rec- 


“Employ ers want work- 
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ords show accurately the children’s educa- 
tional capacity along the lines of general 
education; other tests show their capaci- 
ties in more specific directions. 
theless, we go on educating these children 
just as if these differences in their capaci- 
ties did not exist. Later we find that 
there is very little correspondence be- 
tween the educational record of these 
children and their vocational success. Evi- 
dently, then, this hit-or-miss educational 
process has neither harmed the “dull” 
children nor benefited the bright ones. 


Why Is Education? 

Our present society makes education 
practically a compulsory matter, and our 
educational philosophy begins with the 
assumption that education is a prepara- 
tion for life. The facts just related and 
many others which have come and are 
coming to light raise a serious question 
as to whether education as now consti- 
tuted is fulfilling this purpose. Indeed, 
evidences are accumulating rapidly which 
indicate that we are near the point of a 
radical revision in our philosophy of edu- 
cation. That revision, it seems to me, 
will take form somewhat as follows: 

1. Education is not an end in itself but 
a means to an end. Education in the 
sense of culture is not an end but a means 
to an end, namely, self-sufficiency, which 
includes, as probably its most important 
element, economic self-sufficiency. 

2. The purpose of education should 
be to give every individual a certain 
amount of general preparation, plus some 
form of particular competence, no matter 
on how low a level. A child who finishes 
grade school with nothing more than a 
decidedly superior handwriting is better 
prepared psychologically and specifically 
for some kind of work than a child who 
is superior in nothing. 

3. The compulsory aspects of educa- 


Never- 


tion, including social pressure, will be 
changed to a compulsion which requires 
every child to follow that activity, or high 
school course, which will develop its des: 
pattern of abilities instead of its worst 
or none. If the child is good or fair in 
mathematics and mechanics, and poor in 
English, the scientific or industrial trades 
course will be compulsory and the classi- 
cal course will be denied, regardless of 
the fond wishes of the parents or the no- 
tions of the child. 

4. No person will be regarded as edu- 
cated, on the high school level, or on the 
college level, or on any level, unless he 
has achieved some form of superiority in 
keeping with his or her aptitudes, 
whether this superiority be in mathe- 
matics, shop work, bookkeeping, French, 
cooking, cartooning, geography, chemis- 
try, dancing, Spanish, typing, blowing the 
trumpet, or some activity for which there 
is a possible commercial use or which 
can serve as a stepping stone to a voca- 
tional career. 


Scientific Educational Guidance 

Psychological tests are not yet an in- 
fallible means of diagnosing all talents 
and aptitudes, but they are better than 
anything else we have. In some fields 
their reliability has already been demon- 
strated. The Thorndike experiment 
demonstrated the value of general intelli- 
gence or scholastic aptitude tests as a 
measure of educational progress gener- 
ally. Many other experiments have 
demonstrated the same thing. Such tests 
are extremely useful in the guidance of 
individuals who wish to prepare for the 
professions which require a comprehen- 
sive college course. The five-year Min- 
nesota experiment has amply demon- 
strated the validity of a battery of me- 
chanical tests in predicting educational 
success in the industrial trades courses. 
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ll be The Seashore musical tests have been in vocational recommendation.” If, 
juires demonstrated to be valuable aids in diag- for example, in this 10-year experiment, 
high nosing basic musical talents. There are the children who were found, by the 
s best many other specific tests which are valua- tests given, to excel in mechanical adroit- 
worst ble in diagnosing educational achieve- ness had been compelled to take mechani 
ir in ment and future prospects in chemistry, cal training, and so on, then we should 
or in physics, mathematics, foreign languages, have had a much more reasonable test of 
rades economics, etc. the value of education for vocational 
lassi- All the scientific devices now available futures. 
ss of and many more being developed should If our educational system will achieve 
e no- be brought to bear on the diagnosis of proper educational guidance, the initial 

individual talent and the educational problems of vocational guidance will 
edu- guidance of a child. “Practically no at- have been taken care of at their source. 
1 the tention,” says Dr. Thorndike in the re- It is not the business of the schools to 
Ss he port referred to, ‘‘is given these extraor- predict the vocational future of their 
ty in dinary facts about the distribution of edu- pupils. It is their business to educate 
ides, cation. The guidance movement can them so as to give them some competence, 
ithe- achieve results in educational prognosis. a competence which will improve their 
nch, All our findings guarantee such benefit. chances of vocational success, and which 
mis- There is greater opportunity for social will give them at least a stepping stone 
' the good in furthering reasonable selection into our highly complicated economic 
here for and distribution of education than _ structure. 
hich 
oca- 

SF a) 

ol DEVOUTLY TO BE WISHED 
The question arises as to whether now is not the time to establish a 
“Ids permanent, high-grade civil service in the United States . . . on the 


British model. 


It might be argued that not for 20 years has national 


ion- service been such a vivid and popular ideal in America. That not for 












ent at least 13 years has private employment offered attractions so little 
ol li- : superior to public employment. That seldom in the country’s history 
$a : has security been at such a premium. For these reasons 1934 would 
= seem a rare moment to establish and popularize a competitive Civil 
Service. . . . True, we already have a Civil Service, with over 500,000 

ave ; workers chosen by the merit system for 500 different kinds of jobs. 
ests What the British system has that America has not is the top 1,500, 
of : the administrative class. And what the New Deal needs now, and 
the Q will need even more urgently in the future, is an administrative staff 
whose disinterested intelligence and devotion to the national need is 






unquestioned.—"“Wanted Public Servants—for Life’ in Fortune. 
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| A TARGET FOR CRITICS 


Professor Thorndike's Findings Draw Fire Both Here and Abroad 
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Surprise at the methods followed and vigorous dissent from the 
conclusions reached are greeting the publication of the Thorndike study 


5 


of the possibility of predicting vocational success. The 


fu bjoi ned review 


by Dr. Paterson criticizes the investigators for failure in so elementary 


a matter as the 
From across the 


as “devastating.” Written by 


establishing of aé lequate criterta of vocational success 
S@a Comes a review of the sort com monly characterized 
Angus 


Institute of Industrial Psychology, published in the o 


of the British National 


, 
regan of the Institute, 


Macrae 


The Human Factor, and here reprinted by permission, the article points 
out—we quote from its own introduction—that the methods used in the 


Thorndike ex periment 
It adds: 


“are a travesty of scientifu 
“The failure of such methods was te 


vocational guidance.” 
» be expected ; but ik is 


quite unjustifiable to argue from their failure to the uselessness of wv 


tional guidance in general.” Dr. 
that of > Mr. Macrae 


I 


TATISTICS, quantitative data, cor- 
relations, variables 2a, 3, 4,... 19, 
20, 21, ... 30, 31, 32,... 36, and 
37, nine chapters, 14 appendixes, five il- 
lustrations, 112 tables, and a minimum 
amount of verbal description and inter- 
pretation confront the reader who desires 
to learn what Thorndike and his able 
associates have discovered as a result of a 
10-year follow-up of 2,225 children who 
were studied in 1922 at about age 14. 
Briefly stated, the major objective of the 
comprehensive enterprise reported in this 
book? is to determine the extent to which 
school marks, attendance records, conduct 
marks, school progress, and the results of 
a series of psychological tests when ob- 
tained at age 14 can be used to predict 
vocational success at age 18 to 20 or at 
age 20 to 22. 
1 Prediction of Vocational Success. By Edward 
L. Thorndike, Elsie O. Bregman, Irving Lorge, 
Zaida F. Metcalfe, Eleanor E. Robinson, Ella 


Woodyard. New York, The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1934. Pp. 284. $2.50. 


Paterson 


agree 5, His review 


precedes 


In general, the results seem to in- 
dicate that valid predictions of “‘voca- 
tional success’ cannot be made at age 14. 
School records such as marks, 
progress, attendance records, and conduct 
marks are reported to be as impotent as 
psychological tests as bases for making 
vocational predictions. But these same 
measures are highly effective as indicators 
of subsequent educational success. Thus 
accurate educational predictions are pos- 
sible at age 14, although accurate voca- 
tional predictions seem to be impossible. 
And even though predictions of “voca- 
tional success’’ seem to possess little bet- 
ter than chance accuracy at age 14, it is 
important to note that predictions of sub- 
sequent success in clerical work can be 
made with greater accuracy than in the 
field of mechanical work.* 


school 


2In view of the fact that the readers of Occu- 
pations were privileged to read Thorndike’s gen- 
eral account of the detailed findings in the De- 
cember, 1933, issue, the reviewer refrains from 
recounting the several lines of evidence. 
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A TARGET 


The opponent of public education can 
seize upon the facts as proof of the fu- 
tility of our educational programs as 


preparation for life activities."’ Those 
who are skeptical of the significance of 
psychological tests (intelligence tests, 
clerical aptitude tests, mechanical ability 
tests, etc.) will likewise accept the facts 
as final proof of the dangers of using 
psychological test results at age 14 (or at 
any other age, for that matter) as a par- 
tial basis for vocational guidance. Editor- 
ial writers, commencement day orators, 
and other “molders of public opinion” 
are already busy heralding the glad ti- 
dings that vocational predictions are fu- 
tile, and hence, ambition, hustle, and the 
urge to succeed remain supreme as the 
main determiners of human destiny. In 
short, there are those who will accept the 
Thorndike study as sounding the death 
knell for those ‘‘meddlers in the affairs of 
other people’s lives’’ who would under- 
take the Jehovah-like task of aiding folks 
to chart out a life plan of action in the 
vocational sphere. 


Not Quite a Death Knell 


Quick and ready acceptance of the 
Thorndike findings in such fashion, how- 
ever, would be most unwise. The history 
of science is full of instances in which 
negative findings are accepted by many as 
final proof of the impossibility of ‘‘pre- 
diction,” to say nothing of “control,” 
only to be followed by the discovery that 
positive results are forthcoming at the 
hands of the same or different investi- 
gators who persist in the belief that the 
world of nature, including human nature, 
is an orderly affair in which full knowl- 
edge of significant data will permit pre- 
diction and control. The psychology of 
mental testing is no exception. We 
should remember the attempt to discredit 
the Binet mental test method by one of 
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the most prominent experimental labora- 
The 
reviewer recalls the time when a promi- 
nent psychologist returned to his uni- 
versity from service in the army equipped 
with the “‘potent”” Army Alpha Test and 
persuaded the faculties that the problem 
of educational guidance could be readily 
solved by giving Alpha to the entire stu 
dent body. Imagine his disappointment 
when Alpha test scores were found to 
correlate with college grades to the extent 


tories of psychology in ,America. 


of +.30. No basis for prediction in 
these results! So this psychologist con- 
cluded and turned his attention to more 
fruitful fields of psychological investiga- 
tion. But others accepted the findings 
as a challenge and proceeded to analyze 
the reasons for such low correlations. 
Then followed fifteen years of inten- 
sive research designed to develop better 
tests, better measures of scholastic suc- 
cess, better methods of educational gui- 


dance, etc. The names associated with 
this major attack are well known: Thorn- 
dike, Yerkes, Terman, Colvin, Wood, 


Book, Toops, Miller, Kornhauser, Hen- 
mon, Brigham, Kelley, Whipple, Miner, 
Strong, Crawford, Yoakum, Seashore, 
Thurstone, May, and many others. Today 


correlations of +.60, +.70, and even 
+.80 have been obtained. And the end 
is not yet in sight. Thus, in the re- 


viewer's opinion, the Thorndike study 
will find its greatest significance as a 
challenge which should lead to increased 
research activity in the field of vocational 
psychology. 


Some Good Points 
Your reviewer has no difficulty in find- 
ing many nice things to say about Thorn- 
dike’s investigation. The comprehen- 


8 See J. Peterson, Early Conceptions and Tests 
of Intelligence. New York, World Book Co., 
1925, p. 101. 









OCCUPATIONS 


sive character of the enterprise is cer- 
tainly to be commended. Fidelity of re- 
port is reflected throughout the treatment 
of massed data. Ample evidence of sta- 
tistical competence is contained in the 
main body of the report and in the sev- 
eral appendixes. Skilfulness in teasing 
meanings out of the bewildering mass of 
correlations and the clarity with which 
the more meaningful relationships are 
stated are likewise deserving of highest 
praise. No failure to see the forest be- 
cause of the trees in this report! Finally, 
one must mention the completeness of 
the sampling throughout the 10-year fol- 
low-up period; a completeness nothing 
less than amazing when one realizes the 
mobility of New Yorkers. The investi- 
gators left no stone unturned in keeping 
track of each subject, an example of 
dogged persistence which compares fa- 
vorably with the recent activities of the 
U. S. Secret Service.‘ 


On the Other Hand 

Your reviewer, likewise, has no diffi- 
culty in finding many things to criticize 
adversely. The problem of establishing 
adequate criteria of vocational success 
does not seem to have been attacked in 
any thoroughgoing fashion. To take 
earnings, job level, or simple statements 
of job interest at age 18 to 22 as criteria 
of vocational success without attempting 
to demonstrate their validity as measures 
of vocational competence is to over- 
simplify the problem. Furthermore, 
earnings derived from dozens of different 
employers, many of whom undoubtedly 
establish wage scales on a hit or miss 
basis and increase them by varying arbi- 
trary amounts on the basis of mere length 
of service, would not necessarily provide 


4This statement is not intended by the re- 
viewer as a bit of gratuitous vocational advice 
but rather as an expression of genuine admiration. 


the investigators with a satisfactory 
criterion. 

An additional difficulty also suggests 
itself, namely, the fact that the earnings 
of those who are in business for them- 
selves are not separated from the earn- 
ings of those who are working for 
others. Furthermore, the earnings of 
workers in a rather heterogeneous array 
of jobs are grouped together under such 
general heads as “clerical,” ‘‘mechan- 
ical,"’ or “‘mixed clerical and mechan- 
ical.” It is a matter of surprise to dis- 
cover that persons engaged in various 
types of selling are grouped with the 
“clericals’’; that persons engaged in un- 
skilled manual labor, dancing, prize- 
fighting, and any work that involves 
chiefly bodily strength or skill are 
grouped with the “mechanicals.”” What 
would a mechanical aptitude test be like 
which would predict success in such a 
heterogeneous grouping of jobs? 

If one passes over a host of questions 
concerned with the criteria employed, one 
wonders whether a period of devastating 
depression would be a desirable one in 
which to determine the vocational com- 
petence of youngsters who are endeavor- 
ing to get a foothold in business and in- 
dustry. Even under ideal economic con- 
ditions we know that relatively unscien- 
tific personnel practices prevail, scientific 
methods of selection are rarely used, and 
promotion tends to be based on mere 
length of service. In other words, in the 
absence of scientific management and the 
merit system the problem of establishing 
an adequate criterion of vocational com- 
petence is exceedingly difficult even in 
so-called “‘normal” times. In times of 
depression the problem would seem to be 
even more difficult. 

The attempt to predict “vocational 
success” in “mechanical work” was fore- 
doomed to failure at the outset of the in- 
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vestigation. Reliance upon a single test 
of mechanical ability (Stenquist Assem- 
bly Test), known to have a reliability of 
only +.65, reflects undue optimism in re- 
gard to the ease of making vocational 
predictions in the realm of mechanical 
work. It is fair to suggest that were the 
investigation to be begun anew next year, 
it is probable that far more reliable tests 
of mechanical ability could be incorpor- 
ated. And yet on page 121 the state- 
ment is made that the investigators would 
use the same or similar tests were they to 
begin their study in 1934. Surely some 
progress has been made since 1922 in 
test construction and standardization! 
One minor criticism has to do with the 
use of the term ‘‘guidance”’ as if it were 
synonymous with the word ‘“‘prediction.” 
Workers in the guidance field will be 
quick to note the lack of care in the use 
of these terms. 

One might also mention what seems to 
be a somewhat labored attempt to recon- 
cile the findings with similar work in per- 
sonnel selection and in vocational gui- 
dance. It is possible that the Allen and 
Smith experiment in Birmingham may 
turn out to be far more typical of what 
can be expected when a judicious use of 
the clinical method in vocational psy- 
chology is brought to bear on problems 
of vocational adjustment. 


Follow-up Studies Needed 


It is to be hoped that further fol- 
low-up studies of these youngsters will be 
made, so that their vocational careers can 
be traced through until age 40 at least. 
Longitudinal studies of this sort are in- 
valuable, and guidance workers every- 
where will await with interest the un- 
folding of the final story. It is to be 
hoped that the further follow-up studies 
will include detailed re-tests. In the 
meantime, increased emphasis should be 
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placed on research studies of the possi 


bilities and limitations of devices for 
making vocational predictions. Not a 
single comprehensive testing at age 14 
but a series of from an 
earlier age on should be adopted, and the 
results of these annual tests, together 
with all available pertinent data, should 
be recorded and forward by 
means of a cumulative record card. In 
tensive studies designed to determine the 
qualities that make for differential suc- 
cess and failure in functional classes of 
jobs should be undertaken. The program 
ahead is far more detailed and 
sided than was envisaged by the Thorn- 
dike study. 

Solutions of the challenging problems 
of vocational adjustment cannot come by 
stopping research or by stopping coun- 
seling. What seems to be impossible 
today will become possible tomorrow 
through the combined efforts of gui 
dance-minded educators, employers, and 
research specialists. Undoubtedly, the 
Thorndike study will prove to be an 
epoch-making contribution in the history 
of vocational psychology, primarily be- 
cause the negative character of the evi- 
dence will tend to intensify research ef- 
forts all along the line. 


annual tests 


carried 


many . 


DONALD G. PATERSON 


Department of Psychology 
University of Minnesota 


II 


ROFESSOR EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Pris rendered great service to psy- 

chology and, in particular, to the 
young science of ‘mental measurement.” 
His latest contribution to the literature of 
this subject is scarcely calculated to add 
to his reputation as a psychologist, al- 
though it certainly shows him to be an 
extremely indefatigable statistician. We 









refer to a book in which, purporting to 
examine the validity of present methods 
of vocational guidance, he astonishingly 
concludes that such validity is practically 
non-existent!" This must be regarded as 
an unfortunate accident; for there is a 
danger that many members of the large 
and growing body of people interested in 
vocational guidance may be misled by 
Professor Thorndike’s great name and 
awe-inspiring display of mathematics, 
and may imagine that something of im- 
portance has been proved. 

We have no quarrel with mathematics 
as such. We accept, for what they are 
worth, the almost innumerable figures 
which Professor Thorndike has produced. 
These figures express certain facts which 
we fully believe to be true. It is when 
Professor Thorndike proceeds to draw 
from these facts a conclusion which we 
believe to be profoundly untrue, and 
which in any case the facts clearly do not 
that are compelled to 


warrant, we 


protest. 


Guidance Which Isn’t 


Suppose that a surgeon, in removing a 
person’s appendix, were permitted to use 
only one-half of the appropriate instru- 
ments, with the result that certain pro- 
cedures essential to the satisfactory per- 
formance of the operation could not be 
carried out. And suppose that carefully 
prepared statistics showed that, on the 
whole, the operations conducted under 
these unusual conditions were very un- 
successful. One would then accept the 
fact of the surgeon’s failure, and perhaps 
one would not find it very surprising. If, 
however, the statistician argued that this 
fact proved the uselessness of surgery in 
general, one would have no hesitation in 
rejecting his conclusion as invalid. 

We believe that Professor Thorndike’s 


1 Prediction of Vocational Success. 
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conclusion may fairly be likened to the 
one that we have just imagined. The 
results obtained by vocational psychol- 
ogists must depend on the suitability of 
their technique; and the guidance evalu- 
ated by Professor Thorndike is guidance 
of a kind that we should not expect to be 
successful. But before studying in de- 
tail his investigation and the methods of 
vocational guidance which he employed, 
let us consider what results may be ex- 
pected when vocational advice is given by 
the methods used in our Institute's ex- 
periments. Professor Thorndike is good 
enough to describe these methods as 
“representative of the very best that the 
world has to offer’’; yet it is clear that 
the world offers much less than could be 
desired. Our tests are comparatively 
few, and not even the intelligence test 
can be considered exact. As for tests of 
special mental aptitudes, it is difficult to 
find a single one that really succeeds in 
isolating the particular ability which it 
purports to measure. Take, for example, 
the Stenquist test of mechanical ability, 
in which the subject is required to 
assemble the parts of more or less famil- 
iar objects such as a door lock and a 
bicycle bell. No doubt this test provides 
a useful indication of the presence or 
absence of a special mental ability re- 
quired in work with mechanisms; but 
success in the test depends to some extent 
on other things, including intelligence, 
manual dexterity, and previous acquain- 
tance with the material. And what pro- 
portions of the score gained by any in- 
dividual are attributable to these several 
factors we are quite unable to tell. 
Reliable objective tests for tempera- 
mental qualities—qualities which often 
seem to be even more important than 
abilities in determining occupational ef- 
ficiency—have still to be devised. There 
is reason to hope that, in general, the 
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careful estimates of a skilled psychol- 
ogist, aided by detailed reports from the 
home and the school, are not very far re- 
moved from the truth, but it would be 
idle to pretend that they are exact. 


Tests Alone Not Enough 


No less imperfect than the methods of 
examining the child are the methods of 
investigating the psychological require- 
ments of the occupations. In short, vo- 
cational guidance, even when it makes 
use of the best technique that the world 
has to offer, is very far indeed from 
being a mechanical business of applying 
tests and computing scores and convert- 
ing these scores by stereotyped proced- 
ures into occupational prescriptions. No 
one is more firmly convinced than we are 
of the very real aid to be obtained from 
tests, even from the tests now available; 
but it is indisputable that tests alone can 
accomplish little. The art of guidance 
lies in the careful coordination of the test 
results and the numerous other facts and 
judgments, and the skilful interpretation 
of all the relevant data by a specially se- 
lected and highly trained person. As 
much depends on the man as on the 
method, and even the best man must be 
content to predict high probabilities 
rather than absolute certainties. 

We must remember, however, that 
mathematically exact measurements of 
human characteristics, even if they were 
possible, would be quite unnecessary for 
many of the purposes of vocational gui- 
dance. Would it not be ridiculous to in- 
sist that we must have a perfectly precise 
numerical assessment of a boy’s intelli- 
gence or sociability before taking the re- 
sponsibility of advising him to become a 
grocer’s assistant? Fortunately, persons 
of various degrees of intelligence and so- 
ciability (within limits) can be successful 
as grocers’ assistants. In much of our 
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work we are concerned with broad dif- 
ferentiations and have no need for very 


precise measurements. Bearing this in 
mind, we may perhaps reasonably expect 
that, despite the present limitations of 
our technique, we shall make compara 
tively few mistakes of a serious kind 
that a great majority of persons who ac 
cept our advice will be following suit 
able, if not invariably the most suitable, 
occupations; at the very least, that the 
vocational choices resulting from our 
guidance will prove, on the whole, dis- 
tinctly more appropriate than those de 
pendent on childish whims, parental 
prejudices, or the very rough-and-ready 
judgments of common sense 

To prove, to the confusion of the 
skeptics, that these expectations are ful 
filled in practice is uncommonly difficult, 
for there is no sure method of assessing 
the value of the guidance given. In the 
experimental work conducted by the In 
stitute, we have tried to ascertain whether 
the children who 
had been satisfied with their jobs, had 
stuck to their jobs, and had given satis 
faction to their employers; but it is easy 
to find objections to each and all of these 
criteria. The truth is that the estimation 
of actual success is almost as difficult as 
the estimation of potential success 
Nevertheless, having used the best 
criteria available, and having found in re 
peated experiments that the “follow-up 
results consistently suggest that our 
method is not only a useful method but 
is also distinctly more useful than other 
methods, we are perhaps justified in be- 
lieving that our labors are not in vain 
and in hoping that these labors will be- 
come more and more valuable as know!- 
edge and experience increase. 

Now let us see how Professor Thorn- 
dike’s procedure compares with our 
own... 


followed our advice 









In the numerous cases of children 
below or above the age of 14.0 years, the 
test scores were adjusted to what they 
probably would be, or probably would 
have been, at that age. These transmuted 
scores and the school marks constituted 
the total information available concern- 
ing the subjects of the experiment. The 
scholastic information was of a general 
character and included no details regard- 
ing comparative proficiency in individual 
subjects. No attempt was made to dis- 
cover, by a study of the child’s non- 
scholastic activities, evidence that might 
corroborate or correct or supplement the 
test results. No account was taken of the 
child’s physical condition. No study was 
made of his temperamental peculiarities, 
his interests, his ambitions and ideals. 
No inquiry was made into his past or 
present home conditions or his family 
history. He might have defective sight, 
or a rheumatic heart, or a bad stammer, 
or an alcoholic father; he might be an 
artistic genius, or a born leader, or an 
incorrigible thief—but the psychologist 
knew nothing of all this. Presumably 
he never set eyes upon the child at all. 
All that he did was to collect a few fig- 
ures from the teacher. 

The first thing, then, that we observe 
in Professor Thorndike’s experiment is 
the extremely inadequate nature of the 
data collected for vocational guidance. 
The reader may be inclined to ask how it 
is possible, in these circumstances, to 
offer advice to the children at all. The 
answer is that Professor Thorndike does 
not take the trouble to give any advice. 
There is no need to blame him for that; 
for it is quite possible, by studying a 
child’s occupational achievements, to dis- 
cover the accuracy or inaccuracy of one’s 
judgment of his potential achievements, 
although that judgment has not been 
communicated to the child himself. But 
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Professor Thorndike does not even take 
the trouble to make any such judgments 
He does not study the various test scores 
and school marks in relation to one an- 
other in order that he may record the best 
possible estimate of the child's vocational 
aptitude. The only things that he records 


are the scores and the marks. Then he 
proceeds to “follow up” the children in 
their occupations. It is to be noted that 
these young people are by no means com- 
parable as regards their educational op- 
portunities; some of them leave school al- 
most immediately after the testing, while 
others proceed to high school and even 
to college. The vocational results now 
reported relate to the age period of 18 to 
22. In 1,140 cases (approximately 50 
per cent of the entire group) work his- 
tories, actual or somewhat hypothetical, 
up to the latter age were completed in 
time to be included in the analysis. . . . 


“Success” in Relation to Test Scores 
and Marks 


Now, since Professor Thorndike has 
made no estimates of the workers’ po- 
tential achievements such as might be 
compared with his estimates of their 
actual achievements, all that he can do is 
to study the estimates of success in rela- 
tion to the test scores and school marks. 
He arranges his subjects in groups ac- 
cording to the general classes of work in 
which they have been engaged (clerical 
and mechanical, for example); and then, 
taking each class in turn, he calculates the 
correlations between each of three ‘‘symp- 
toms” of success and each of the items of 
information recorded some years previ- 
ously (the school marks and the hypo- 
thetical test scores at age 14.0). For in- 
stance, he takes the average annual earn- 
ings of the boys employed in mechanical 
jobs and he correlates these earnings with 
the scores gained by the same boys in the 
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Stenquist test of mechanical ability, then 
with the scores in the test of clerical in- 
telligence, then with the school work 
marks, the school conduct or deportment 
marks, and the school attendance marks, 
and so on. If these correlations are 
found to be low, the quite legitimate but 
rather uninteresting conclusion will be 
that none of these individual items of in- 
formation available at age 14 would in 
itself have enabled a vocational adviser to 
predict truly the comparative earnings of 
the boys in mechanical work between the 
ages of 18 and 22. 

Let us try to be clear about the distinc- 
tion between this procedure and the pro- 
cedure followed in our own experiments 
at the Institute. In our own work we try 
to estimate the value of the guidance that 
we have given to children at the age of 
14 by ascertaining the proportion of suc- 
cess among those children who have en- 
tered, and also among those who have 
not entered, particular occupations for 
which, after a very intimate and com- 
prehensive study of their characteristics 
and circumstances, we judged them to be 
fitted. If a boy was advised to become a 
scavenger, and has actually become a 
competent and contented scavenger (so 
far as we can discover from himself or 
his employers), we regard him as success- 
ful, and our guidance of him as success- 
ful. The level of his job is low, and his 
earnings are poor, but these things have 
nothing to do with the matter. Profes- 
sor Thorndike, on the other hand, is try- 
ing to estimate the value of the guidance 
that might have been given on the basis 
of each of the isolated fragments of the 
extremely inadequate data obtained in an 
examination that was neither intimate 
nor comprehensive. And his “success- 
ful” boy is the boy who is performing a 
job that is highly dignified or highly re- 
munerative when compared with the 
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other jobs in the same general class of 
work. Alternatively, the 
boy is the boy who shows a high degree 
of interest in his job, however undigni- 
fied or unremunerative that job may be 
The degrees of correspondence between 
the estimates of thus variously 
defined and the isolated test scores and 
school marks will show the varying re- 
liability (or unreliability) of the gur- 
dance that might have been given, a 
cording to the particular figure that might 
have been chosen as the basis of the 
advice. 


“successful” 


“success 


A “Verbal Quibble” 

It seems fairly obvious that we cannot 
expect Professor Thorndike's correlations 
to be high. There would seem to be lit- 
tle probability that the job-levels of boys 
who have entered mechanical trades, for 
example, will correspond to any notable 
extent with the scores of these boys in the 
test of clerical activities or with the 
marks for school attendance. Indeed, we 
cannot even expect that the levels of the 
mechanical jobs will be found to cor- 
respond closely with the scores in the 
Stenquist test of mechanical ability; and 
to argue that a low correlation proves the 
comparative uselessness of this test in vo- 
cational guidance is to be guilty of a 
verbal quibble. If we assume that the 
mechanical test measures a single thing; 
and that each of the numerous mechan- 
ical jobs demands this thing alone; and 
that the amounts of this thing demanded 
by the jobs are exactly in proportion to 
the levels of the jobs; and that all the 
boys have been fortunate enough to find 
jobs of exactly the right levels; then in- 
deed we may expect the correlation of 
test scores with job-levels to be high. But 
the third and fourth of these assumptions 
are most probably false, and the first and 
second are certainly false! The truth is 
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that no wise person would judge, merel) 
from the Stenquist test score at age 14, 
that a boy would be well advised to un- 
dertake mechanical work at all. Certainly 
no wise person would attempt to judge, 
merely from this score, what level of me- 
chanical work a boy was capable of 
undertaking—far less what level of me- 
chanical work he would in fact under- 
take! Nor would any wise person at- 
tempt to judge, merely from this score, 
what would be the extent of the boy's 
earnings or his interest in his job in the 
event of his undertaking work of a me- 
chanical kind. It may well be that the 
Stenquist test is almost worthless when 
used in this peculiar way. But we can- 
not agree with Professor Thorndike that 
the demonstration of its worthlessness is 
at the same time a demonstration of the 
worthlessness of vocational guidance; for 
vocational guidance, at least when con- 
ducted by methods “‘representative of the 
very best that the world has to offer,”’ 
does not consist in using the Stenquist 
test in this peculiar way. 


Expansion Extraordinary 


Professor Thorndike, then, makes a 
number of mistakes when he assumes that 
each one of his measures, if it is to be of 
any great value in vocational guidance, 
must show high correlations with esti- 
mates of “‘success” in a class of work de- 
manding some degree of the thing meas- 
ured. In particular, he makes the mis- 
take of overlooking the complexity of the 
occupational requirements. The sort of 
mechanical job, for example, that a boy 
will attain to at the age of 22 must de- 
pend not only on the extent to which the 
boy possesses whatever is measured by 
the Stenquist test, but also on a number 
of his other abilities and qualities and on 
a number of extraneous circumstances, 
including his educational and vocational 


Opportunities. But the full extent 
Professor Thorndike’s error has still to b 
disclosed; for he enlarges his occupa 
tional groups in a strange manner that w< 
must now explain. 

In classifying his young workers, Pr 
fessor Thorndike stretches his definitio: 
of mechanical work so that it includes a 
manner of activities which, until eviden: 
to the contrary is produced, we may con 
fidently regard as having remarkably lit 
tle in common with the activities d 
manded by the Stenquist test. Althoug! 
this test would appear to be of a rather 
specialized kind, in that it calls for th 
ability to understand mechanisms, 
may nevertheless describe it as a test i: 
which manual activity is prominent 
Therefore—so argues Professor Thorn 
dike—if the test is to be of value in vi 
cational guidance, the scores must show 
substantial correlations with our estimat« 
of “‘success’’ in jobs which call predom 
inantly for manual activity—or, for that 
matter, for any kind of bodily strength o» 
skill. Let us, then, include in our “me 
chanical” group the boy who drives a de- 
livery van (horse), since he works with 
his hands. For the same reason, let us 
include the professional pugilist. And 
why not go a step farther and include th« 
professional dancer, since he must be 
skilful with his feet? And now let us in- 
vestigate the correspondence between 
“success” in all these ‘‘mechanical”’ jobs 
and success in assembling the parts of 
mechanical objects such as a bicycle bell 
If the prize-fighters are earning far more 
money than the plumbers, we shall hope 
to find that in their school days they were 
far more expert than the plumbers with 
bicycle bells, etc. For, if we do not find 
this, it is clear that the Stenquist test is 
not a reliable instrument for detecting, at 
the age of 14, the boy who is fitted only 
for a career in plumbing and the boy who 
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is capable of attaining to a much more 
successful” position in “mechanical” 
work, such as that occupied by the 
pugilist. 


Mechanical or Clerical? 


Similarly, Professor Thorndike widens 

the connotation of “‘clerical’’ work to 
make it include not only office duties of 
all descriptions but also activities of other 
kinds which are connected with “busi- 
ness” as distinguished from “industry.” 
The store cleaner, for example, is an un- 
skilled “clerical’’ worker. (Presumably 
the factory cleaner is an unskilled ‘‘me- 
chanical’’ worker.) The “clerical’’ class 
contains all the young people engaged in 
ellimg—work in which success seems to 
depend to a relatively slight extent on 
the ability to detect particular items in 
printed pages or on any other ability in- 
vestigated by Professor Thorndike, and 
predominantly on the temperamental 
factors which are entirely ignored in his 
survey. 

When the individuals whose jobs have 
been predominantly “mechanical” or pre- 
dominantly “‘clerical’’ have been sep- 
arated out, there remains a third large 
group which is aptly termed the “‘mixed”’ 
group, although indeed this adjective 
may justly be applied to all three collec- 
tions. The “mixed” workers are those 
who have held jobs of which some were 
“mechanical’’ and others “‘clerical,’”’ or 
who have held jobs in which “mechan- 
ical” and “clerical” operations were com- 
bined (as in the case of the shipping 
clerk who was required to “wrap and 
pack materials’)... . 

When Professor Thorndike combines 
a number of weighted scores, the weights 
being those which produce the highest 
correlations between the composite mark 
and the estimates of ‘‘success,”’ he finds, 
naturally enough, that even these correla- 
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A TARGET FOR CRITICS 


For instance, the correla- 
tion of earnings in “‘clerical’’ work with 


tions are low. 


a composite of the scores for abstract in- 
telligence, clerical intelligence, clerical 
activities, mechanical adroitness, and age 
grade status in school amounts only to 
0.23 fora group of 190 boys and to 0.33 
for a group of 199 girls. This was only 
to be expected, both because the “‘cler- 
ical” earnings are affected by many things 
that are not included in the composite 
mark, and because the “clerical” jobs are 
so heterogeneous that specifications of 
their requirements in respect of the 
things that are included in the composite 
mark would certainly show wide varia- 
tions in the relative weights of these 
things from one job to another. 

We do not, then, find these correla- 
tions at all exciting. We believe that, if 
we had tried to guess their magnitude, 
our guess would have been rather suc- 


cessful. But we are a little excited by 
Professor Thorndike’s conclusion: “On 
the whole, the vocational histories of 
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these boys and girls are not in 
with the opinions of those enthusiasts 
that an examination of a boy or girl of 
fourteen and a study of | 
will enable a counselor to 
ness to succeed in this, that, 
sort of work.” 
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The Birmingham Experiment 

Having demonstrated the almost com- 
plete futility of vocational guidance, Pro- 
fessor Thorndike proceeds to consider the 
somewhat different conclusions arrived at 
by “Myers, Burt, and others in England.” 
He points out that the guidance given in 
the Institute’s big London experiment 
was not much more successful than the 
hypothetical guidance evaluated in his 
own research (we have our own views 
about that); and then he discusses the 
more clear-cut and striking results ob- 








OCCUPATIONS 


tained in the experiment conducted, with 
the Institute’s cooperation, by the Educa- 
tion Committee of Birmingham. He ad- 
mits that the correlational technique 
which he applies to the London data is 
not strictly applicable, but in the case of 
the Birmingham experiment he is able, 
by using the “‘Bi-serial Eta’ method de- 
scribed by Kelley, to produce coefficients 
of correlation which express the degree 
of correspondence between the estimates 
of vocational aptitude and the later esti- 
mates of vocational success (based on the 
worker's report as to the suitability of the 
work and on the employer's report as to 
the suitability of the worker). We are 
not sure that this way of expressing the 
results does these results full justice, but 
Professor Thorndike finds that the cor- 
relations range up to the astonishingly 
high figure of 0.76. He suggests, how- 
ever, that the cases analyzed may not have 
been truly representative, since the chil- 
dren from whom vocational histories 
were not obtained may have been ad- 
vised to enter occupations of only “medi- 
ocre suitability.” There is, in fact, no 
reason for supposing this to be true. The 
results may well-have been biased, if at 
all, in the opposite direction, for it is the 
general experience of the juvenile em- 
ployment officers in Birmingham that in- 
vitations to discuss their work at the Em- 
ployment Bureau tend to be accepted 
most frequently by those children who 
are in uncongenial occupations, and who 
consequently feel in need of advice. 
Moreover, the results obtained when re- 
ports on ‘‘suitability’’ are taken as the 
criterion are similar to those obtained 
when other criteria (such as length of 
tenure of the jobs) are used. ; 
However, Professor Thorndike works 
out mathematically the allowances that 
should be made for this imaginary source 
of inaccuracy, and he finds that the 


Birmingham correlations remain ver 
much higher than his own. This, he 
thinks, must be due to the fact that the 
employers and the children were “‘influ- 
enced in their ratings of suitability by the 
recommendations and whatever discus. 
sion accompanied them.’’ Now this sug. 
gestion would not be very convincing 
even if the conjecture on which it jis 
based were true. As a matter of fact, the 
investigators were most scrupulous) 
careful to do everything possibie to pre- 
vent the results being biased, and, as the; 
pointed out in their report, they neither 
interviewed the employers nor informed 
them as to whether the children who had 
found jobs in their service had or had not 
received the psychological examination 
or had or had not found jobs of the 
kinds recommended. The children, of 
course, knew what jobs had been recom- 
mended to them, but so did the children 
in the “‘control’’ group. . . . If the sort of 
bias suggested by Professor Thorndike is 
the true explanation of the appearance of 
successful advice in the one case, why 
should the advice seem so much less suc- 
cessful in the other? Professor Thorn- 
dike, ignoring the control group, over- 
looks the fact that the most important 
thing demonstrated by the Birmingham 
investigation is not the striking efficiency 
of the psychological method, but the 
striking superiority of that method to the 
ordinary method of common sense. 


Professor Thorndike’s Advice 


Having thus reduced the Birmingham 
correlations from 0.76 to zero or there- 
abouts, Professor Thorndike proceeds to 
give us a little friendly admonition and 
advice. He tells us that we should be 
“very cautious” about using infrequency 
of change of employer as an indication 
of vocational success. This criterion he 
rates “far below” earnings, although he 
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| admits that the correlation, if it could be 
computed, between wages actually re- 
ceived and hypothetical wages perfectly 
adjusted to services rendered might well 
prove to be no higher than 0.5. It is his 
opinion that the contrast between his re- 
sults and ours will largely disappear if 
only we will be careful to secure objective 
records of earnings and job-levels* and 
impartial records of liking for the job. 
“We have confidence,” he writes, “that 
the correlations will be somewhat higher 
than ours, because their examination of 
the children was more extensive and 
searching [ sic}, but not much higher.” 
Professor Thorndike, apparently, does 
not understand that there is no need to 
explain away the Birmingham results. He 
does not see that these results are not to 
be compared with his own, since the two 
sets of figures express correspondences 
between vastly different things. He does 
not realize that it is impossible for us to 
take earnings and job-levels as our cri- 
teria, since these things (as we pointed 
out in the case of our imaginary 
scavenger) have nothing to do with the 
“success” that we are investigating. Con- 
ceivably his meaning is that we ought to 
adopt his whole technique of evaluating 
vocational guidance (or hypothetical vo- 
cational guidance). We fully agree that, 
if we were to do this, we could not ex- 
pect to obtain results that would differ 
from his. But, since our aim is to dis- 
cover the value of vocational guidance 
when that guidance is given by methods 
“representative of the very best that the 
world has to offer,’ we are afraid that 
his advice is not very helpful. 
It is only fair to say that Professor 


tN is a —— 


2 There would seem to be no special objectivity 
about Professor Thorndike’s own records of job- 
levels. In a sample group of cases, he consulted the 
employers and found that their reports on job-levels 
ag with the rts of the workers only to the 
extent represented by a correlation coefficient of 0.6. 
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Thorndike is fully aware of many of the 
flaws in his technique. Indeed, he de- 
votes one of his numerous statistical ap- 
pendices to calculations of the unreli- 
ability of his measures. He then cal- 
culates the sort of results that he might 
have obtained with perfect measures, and 
he concludes that his correlations would 
not have been very greatly increased. The 
sheer number of the calculations that he 
has made is astounding. But, to our way 
of thinking, the most important calcula- 
tion of all is one that is not to be found 
in his report. It is the calculation of the 
extent to which his whole conclusion is 
vitiated by his complete misconception of 
the nature of vocational guidance. 


Death, Cupid, et al 


Some of the “by-products’’ of this in 
vestigation may interest the reader. We 
find that the four girls who are reputed 
to be immoral are below the average of 
the entire group in school progress, intel- 
lect, and conduct, although in school at- 
tendance they are “not markedly differ- 
ent from their fellows.”” We learn that 
“death does not select the gifted or the 
good,”” for the 39 individuals who die 
before reaching the age of 22 are above 
the average only as regards school at- 
tendance and grade reached at age 14. 
Cupid, like death, avoids the gifted, but 
we are not told how he regards the good. 
The 254 working girls who marry before 
22 are, on the average, inferior to the un- 
married girls in school advancement, ab- 
stract and clerical intelligence, clerical 
activities and mechanical adroitness. But 
the girls who marry before 20 are, if any- 
thing, a little superior to those who marry 
between 20 and 22—-save only in me- 
chanical adroitness. 

ANGUS MACRAE 
Institute of Industrial Psychology 
London 
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DIXIE STARTS SOMETHING 


The Southern Regional Conference 


| Roya J. Davis 
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to end conferences, but it will 

hardly be held at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. For members of the 
Southern Regional Conference on Voca- 
tional Guidance and Education refused to 
adjourn until they had provided for a 
permanent set-up. Thus the distinction 
of being the first large section to make 
vocational guidance and education an ob- 
ject of constant public attention belongs 
to the South. Plans for the permanent 
organization voted by the conference are 
in the capable hands of a committee of 
which Kendall Weisiger, Assistant to the 
President of the Southern Bell Telephone 
Company, Atlanta, is chairman, and 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, Director 
of the Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations, which has an office at Woman's 
College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, is secretary. 

The vote to make the conference 
permanent was a logical outcome of the 
interest which was displayed from be- 
ginning to end by the representatives of 
a dozen Southern states ranging from 
Virginia to Texas. This interest, in turn, 
was a tribute to the nature of the con- 
ference. Bringing together persons rep- 
resenting all areas and interests in the 
region covered, and enabling them to 
match experiences, the conference was 
characterized by a minimizing of speech- 
making, by continuous thinking, and by 
a steady fixing of attention upon definite 
outcomes. How could such a procedure 
fail to be stimulating? 


S*: DAY there may be a conference 


No more agreeable setting could have 
been chosen. Meeting in the shadow of 
the historic campus of the University of 
North Carolina at a time when the land- 
scape was luminous with dogwood, the 
delegates were exhilarated by the beauty 
of the world without while they were 
sustained by the feast of reason within. 
A third element of satisfaction was af- 
forded by such extra-curricular activities 
as attendance at a performance of one- 
act dramas given by the Playmakers, an 
exhibition of masculine dancing—bold 
assertion of male independence—and an 
automobile trip which included Jugtown, 
famous for its pottery. 


Striking the Keynote 


President Frank P. Graham of the 
University struck the keynote of the con- 
ference at the opening session on the 
morning of April 23 when he stressed 
the importance of the responsiveness of 
education to changing social conditions 
and to the needs of the individual, espe- 
cially the individual student. The atti- 
tude of universities toward the curric- 
ulum, President Graham declared, must 
be altered. Revising a curriculum must 
cease to be regarded as profaning the 
temple. We criticize scholasticism, but 
we have the same attitude toward the 
curriculum of our own day. There is no 
perfect curriculum; it is a matter of trial 
and error. The depression was attrib- 
uted by President Graham in part to lack 
of social intelligence and guidance in 
business and in schools. Without voca- 
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tional guidance, most persons simply 
drift into an occupation. 


Why They Were There 


At the same session, which was pre- 
sided over by Robert I. Rees, Franklin J. 
Keller stated the purpose—or rather, 
purposes—of the conference to be: (1) 
to bring together the best ideas available 
on guidance work and suitable for the 
various groups represented—counselors, 
directors of guidance, psychologists; (2) 
to stimulate interest in well organized 
guidance programs; (3) to make NOC 
and the services it is endeavoring to ren- 
der better known; (4) to improve gui- 
dance work through exchange of ideas 
and plans. The best program that could 
be devised for such a conference, he 
pointed out, should be flexible, so that it 
could be adapted on the spot to local con- 
ditions. 

The conference then broke up, as it 
did on each of the succeeding days but 
one, into group meetings—one group 
consisting of persons connected with a 
state department of education, another of 
those connected with secondary schools, 
and a third representing colleges, uni- 
versities, and industry. These groups 
considered the same topics simultane- 
ously but independently—the status of 
vocational guidance and education in the 
South today, evaluation of vocational 
guidance, the problems of vocational gui- 
dance and education in the South at the 
moment—and on the last day of the con- 
ference prepared recommendations con- 
cerning the matters discussed and sug- 
gested a program for the development of 
vocational guidance in the South. These 
recommendations are summarized at the 
end of this report. In addition, there 
were two special group meetings, one on 
guidance in rural areas and one on gui- 
dance of Negroes. 
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As if to set the hottest possible pace, 
a luncheon meeting was held on that 
same busy Monday. With Donald G 
Paterson presiding, Ben D. Wood ex 
plained his system of cumulative records, 
illustrating his exposition with charts 
He set forth the values to be derived 
from keeping records on which recom- 
mendations of the counselor can be 
based. There were skeptics, or semi- 
skeptics, in the audience who argued that 
most of the needed information could be 
obtained in a personal interview without 
the expenditure of time required in keep 
ing an extensive record system. In his 
address Dr. Wood waged one of his 
favorite battles by attacking the prescrip- 
tive curriculum and pouring out his 
satire upon its so-called “standards.” 
That afternoon and the next, Marion R 
Trabue, in his psychological laboratory 
across the way from the conference meet 
ing room, gave experience activity tests 
to members of the conference who de 
sired them. 


Much May Be in a Name 

Under the chairmanship of President 
Graham the first evening session con- 
sidered the value of vocational guidance 
and education. C. J. Hyslup, Acting 
Supervisor of Secondary Education in 
Virginia, read a paper prepared by Sid- 
ney B. Hall, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, which outlined Virginia's 
guidance program. Disturbed by the 
number of pupils dropping out of high 
school, Virginia four years ago launched 
a statewide program of guidance. This 
program, which is correlated with the 
state’s curriculum revision program, is di- 
rected from the state department through 
the county superintendents and cooperat- 
ing agencies. The State Superintendent 
selects conspicuous examples of guidance 
work and sends the story to county super- 
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intendents and others. Facilities being 
limited, the primary object has been to 
interest superintendents, principals, and 
teachers in guidance—to ‘‘sell” them the 
novel idea. A course in “vocational 
civics” is required in the first year in Vir- 
ginia high schools—the name of the 
course being a concession to possible pub- 
lic opposition to so radical an innovation, 
and hence constituting a striking re- 
minder of how much is to be done in 
educating the public about education. 


Réle of the School 


Kendall Weisiger insisted that the 
school should give general training and 
leave specialized training to industry. 
Teachers, he said, cannot be expected to 
know about all occupations, their vary- 
ing conditions, and so on. But every 
teacher should be encouraged to develop 
every interest of the child. Every child 
should have the opportunity of making 
excursions to industrial plants and activi- 
ties, and should be incited to keen ob- 
servation by having to make a little 
speech on his return about what he had 
seen. There are underlying traits in all 
persons, Mr. Weisiger held, and the 
teacher should concentrate on these— 
they would be useful in any business. He 
did, however, approve of junior high 
school exploratory courses and urged that 
more of them be provided. Libraries, he 
thought, should supply many books on 
industry as a means of pupil self-gui- 
dance. 

It was important, moreover, that gui- 
dance should train from occupations as 
well as o occupations. He deplored use 
of the “profit motive’’ as a method of 
stimulating students’ interest and like- 
wise deprecated the stimulus of competi- 
tion, for which he would substitute the 
stimulus of doing good for the sake of 
the good done. In view of the new lei- 


sure, he remarked, avocational choice is 
as important as vocational. He paid his 
respects to employers who, instead of 
providing training for their employes, 
“poach’’ on schools or on business con- 
cerns which have trained workers. And 
he added a touch of piquancy to his stir- 
ring address by expressing abhorrence of 
the phrase, “vocational guidance.” He 
would “bury the term,” in its place 
speaking of “help to make an occupa- 
tional choice.” 

In the discussion which followed, 
Professor Boshart observed that voca- 
tional guidance is not meant to drive a 
child into this or that occupation but to 
help him adjust himself, which brought 
from Robert B. House the comment that 
the danger is not in driving a child into 
a particular occupation but in his running 
into one blindly. Robert Hoppock made 
the point that persons would probably 
choose better for themselves than teach- 
ers would choose for them. A student 
who over a series of years had chosen an 
occupation and had learned what he 
could about it while he was in college 
might well be excused from a course 
dealing with occupations in general. 
Richard D. Allen stressed the idea that 
special activities require special abilities. 
“To say that any teacher can be a voca- 
tional counselor is to say that any teacher 
can teach anything.” Real guidance is 
self-guidance and training for self- 
guidance. Moreover, motives are as im- 
portant as aptitudes. There should be 
“shooting at attitudes” as well as uncov- 
ering aptitudes. 

On the controversial topic of the 
evaluation of vocational guidance Donald 
G. Paterson noted the Thorndike report, 
with its conclusion that school records, 
intelligence tests, clerical aptitude tests, 
and mechanical ability tests given to 14- 
year-old children were valueless as a 
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means of predicting vocational success to 
age 20 to 22. Investigations by Kefauver 
and Lincoln were even less encouraging. 
“Naturally,” said Dr. Paterson, “‘such 
reports will be hailed by some as sound- 
ing the death knell for all meddlesome 
psychologists who have had the effrontery 
to suggest that psychological tests may be 
helpful in guidance work. But should 
we conclude that psychological tests have 
no such value?” 


Learning How to Measure 


Dr. Paterson's answer was a prompt 
and emphatic “No.” He recalled that 
when psychological tests were introduced 
into colleges, they were not considered 
worthwhile. The psychologists, how- 
ever, instead of giving up in despair, 
went to work to improve their testing in- 
struments. They discovered ways of in- 
terpreting high school marks and of 
measuring achievement in college. With 
what result? Today such tests are well- 
nigh universal in colleges, and guidance 
of college students is on a much more 
scientific basis than formerly. A similar 
consequence, Dr. Paterson predicted, 
would follow from the Thorndike re- 
port. “It is a challenge to get busy and 
develop better methods of analyzing the 
individual.’” Aside from their negative 
results, Dr. Paterson pointed out, the 
Thorndike tests had “many interesting 
and important findings.” They demon- 
strated, for instance, that at age 14 it is 
now possible to make fairly valid predic- 
tions regarding subsequent success in 
school. Becoming epigrammatic, Dr. 
Paterson wound up by stating that the 
cure for the defects of vocational gui- 
dance is more vocational guidance, and 
that, similarly, the cure for the defects 
of vocational guidance tests is more vo- 
cational guidance tests. 

Dr. Viteles noted the necessity of 
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weighting the factors in evaluation. No 
type of evaluation amounts to anything, 
he declared, unless it applies the clinical 
point of view; that is, obtains a complete 
picture of the individual. A person, for 
instance, may be satisfied with a smaller 
salary because of social advantages in his 
work. Analogously, courses in occupa- 
tional information which do not help a 
person much with reference to a voca- 
tion may render a service by providing 
him with a hobby. Although the clinica! 
method has not been used many years in 
this country, it appears to be gaining 
against the earlier, ‘‘and perhaps lamen- 
table emphasis’ (quoting Dr. Viteles), 
upon the statistical and analytical treat 
ment of groups. It has found greater 
favor in England, where it has been used 
longer and more extensively. Dr 
Viteles cited some impressive figures con- 
cerning the interrelation between the job 
and the individual. In twenty-five per 
cent of industry there is required less 
than two months of training. Ergo, it 
is a waste of time to attempt to train 
persons who will follow unspecialized 
activities. A survey in Minneapolis 
showed that 79 per cent of the jobs there 
were unskilled; many persons had been 
trained for work in a place where the 
type of training they had received was 
needed by only a few. It must be re- 
membered, too, that types of industry 
come and go, and that consequently 
analysis of jobs must be changed from 
year to year. 

But—there was always a 
these discussions, fortunately for all con- 
cerned—should clinical procedure be 
used for everybody or only for the seri- 
ously handicapped? The question was 
raised by Richard D. Allen, who advo- 
cated group tests as a means of reducing 
the cost of testing and so of reaching 98 
per cent instead of 2 per cent. To this 


“but” in 
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question Dr. Viteles replied that the pub- 
lic must be educated to recognize that 
guidance more than pays for itself. 


Occupational Ups and Downs 


Discussing occupational trends, Walter 
V. Bingham gave a negative definition of 
vocational guidance—it is not a process 
of telling a boy what occupation to enter; 
it is a process of helping him to choose 
an occupation on the basis of his knowl- 
edge of the occupational world and of 
himself. A counselor ought never to give 
advice when he can avoid doing so. Com- 
ing to the heart of his message, Dr. Bing- 
ham posed the question—a highly prac- 
tical one—What is the likelihood of op- 
portunities in trades some years hence? 
The natural answer is that all trades are 
overmanned, but this is undiscriminating. 
Trades differ on this point. There are 
occupations which even in these de- 
pressed times are actually undersupplied 
with competent workers—tool and die 
industries, for example, which require a 
long apprenticeship. Dr. Bingham ex- 
hibited some charts showing trends in oc- 
Cupations: agriculture reached its peak in 
number of workers in 1910; mining did 
so in 1920. While, since those dates, the 
number of persons in these occupations 
has been declining, the number in pro- 
fessional service, of which teachers con- 
stitute the largest group, has continued to 
increase, electrical engineers and trained 
nurses outstripping the rest. Lawyers, 
doctors, and clergymen have been in- 
creasing, but at a decreasing rate. 

The other side of the picture was pre- 
sented by Wilbur I. Gooch, who, em- 
phasizing the lack of freedom of occupa- 
tional choice in this country today, de- 
clared that 90 per cent of the occupations 
are closed to 90 per cent of the people. 
Why? Because (1) there is not ade- 
quate information regarding occupations 


and without such information there can 
be no real choice; (2) even when there 
is adequate knowledge, it is often finan- 
cially impossible for the prospective 
worker to obtain the requisite training; 
and (3) even when there are both ade- 
quate knowledge and training there is 
chronic unemployment—with, just now, 
the depression. What can be done? Oc- 
cupational trends can be discovered, as 
Dr. Bingham’s charts show; more de- 
tailed information can be gathered con- 
cerning the number of persons in various 
occupations; the choices of students in 
junior and senior high schools can be 
ascertained; workers belonging to differ- 
ent groups can be asked how many they 
think should be in their groups; there 
can be a study of how many there should 
actually be, and on the basis of all this 
information—parts of it conflicting— 
there can be something of forecast. 


What of the South? 


It is no reflection on the other speakers 
to say that the most impressive address of 
the conference was given by Rupert B. 
Vance, staff member of the Institute for 
Research in Social Science of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, whose subject 
was “Regional Planning and Social 
Trends in the South.” In wealth, wel- 
fare, and economic competence per cap- 
ita, said Dr. Vance, the South stands at 
the bottom of the nation’s list. The de- 
pression has served merely to reveal the 
section’s deficiencies in a more glaring 
light. The South cannot be dismissed as 
an agricultural economy—it is also a 
colonial economy and therefore a debtor 
economy, for, lacking capital and the or- 
ganization of credit, it has had to finance 
itself from the outside. Hence it has 
often sold its undeveloped resources— 
Kentucky coal, Alabama iron, Arkansas 
bauxite, Texas petroleum—at bottom 
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prices. In addition, there is “a race 
dualism which multiplies the need for all 
such social institutions as churches, 
schools, recreation centers, etc., while 
dividing their means of support. Com- 
petition between races adds its burden, 
falling heavily on the poorer white 
groups. The South continues to hold the 
Negro in his place, and the Negro con- 
tinues to hold the South back.”’ 

The Agricultural Adjustment program 
means that a land-owning minority will 
receive subsidies for reducing cotton acre- 
age by 40 per cent, in which process a 
proportionate number of the area's low- 
est scale workers, croppers and tenants, 
will be thrown out of employment. AlI- 
ready ‘“‘a painfully large number’ of 
such persons have been severed from 
their connection with the land and forced 
into the status of casual laborers. The 
situation resolves itself into two prob- 
lems: the national problems of the res- 
toration of agricultural exports, and the 
regional problem of tenancy. “Without 
the restoration of cotton to its place in 
the world markets it is useless to con- 
sider the resumption of business as usual 
in the Cotton Belt. But if the resumption 
of business as usual means the revival in 
full bloom of the baneful tenancy system 
with its extortionate time merchants, its 
overproduction of cash crops at the ex- 
pense of food, feed, and cover crops, its 
absentee landlords, its wasteful method 
of cultivation, and its shifting, trudging, 
drudging croppers with lowest levels of 
living in rural America, the revival of 
world trade means but an empty victory 
for the region.” 

Contrary to the popular idea, tenancy 
in the South is not solely or even 
mainly a Negro problem. ‘There are 
over 1,091,000 white tenants in the 
South to 698,000 colored tenants. And 
while one may not be surprised to note 
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that over half of the Negro tenants are 
croppers, it is startling to learn that over 
one-third of the white tenants are in the 
same poverty-stricken class. Even more 
startling is the realization that from 1920 
to 1930, a period of increasing difficulty 
in cotton production, Negro tenants in 
the South decreased by some 2,000, while 
white tenants increased by more than 
200,000."" Apparently, the South is to 
be left with a large surplus population in 
agriculture which will have to be de- 
pendent upon relief or be provided for 
by a program of rural rehabilitation. 


He Didn't Say It 


To Dr. Trabue belongs the distinction 
of drawing the one sensational headline 
of the week. “Calls Guidance Crime 
Remedy,” it ran. It was tortured out of 
this statement: “If we can find out what 
an individual can do best and enjoys 
doing at the same time, and then connect 
him with that job, however menial it may 
be, we shall be going a long way toward 
solving many of our criminal and social 
problems; and yet that is but the ultimate 
goal of vocational guidance." The state, 
said Dr. Trabue, maintains educational 
progress as self-insurance, a means of 
preserving itself as well as of improving 
its citizens. Learning is an individual 
process—individuals will learn different 
things and will learn them at different 
rates, though they be taught in groups. 
Individual differences mean different 
contributions to the total goal. Learning 
consists in making a change in the in- 
dividual. It is produced by the activity 
of the individual, resulting in his satis- 
faction. What can the teacher do? He 
may (1) discover where on the path of 
learning the child is, (2) discover what 
are the child’s purposes and desires and 
reveal to him possible goals, (3) guide 
him. Education is guidance. 
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Testing enters in the process of dis- 
covering the individual's qualities. First 
of all, the teacher must know the child. 
The symbols generally used in schools— 
the grading of pupils by percentages or 
letters—mean little. In an experiment 
in North Carolina it was found that the 
grading of a certain English paper 
ranged from 93 to 54, and that of a 
science paper from 99 to 39. There 
must be objective tests for finding what 
the individual can do best and most 
happily. 

The giving and the interpreting of 
tests, said Dr. Paterson at the same ses- 
sion, require special training. There is 
need of a bureau of standards to calibrate 
tests and of university training courses 
for teachers. Vocational testing lags be- 
hind intelligence testing because so few 
are concerned with it. Industry, though 
supporting huge laboratories, is backward 
in its handling of human problems. 
Every foreman considers himself a sure- 
fire judge of people on the basis of an 
interview. Dissatisfaction necessarily re- 
sults. Yet the vocational psychologist's 
alternative, “Study yourself—especially 
if you read my book,” is not safe. Are 
any existing occupational tests worth 
using? There are two answers: one, that 
of the perfectionist, who insists upon 
waiting until a perfect test has been de- 
vised; the other, that of the realist, who 
believes that a test which will improve 
existing methods is warranted, even if it 
is far from being perfectly satisfactory. 
The test of a test is its ability to effect 
improvement. 

Glimpses of what is being done in vo- 
cational guidance in the South were af- 
forded by the discussion at this session. 
In Alabama, represented by W. L. 
Spencer, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, elective courses in vocational gui- 
dance are offered to eighth and ninth 


gtade pupils, and 5,700 of the 10,000 
high school students in the state are re- 
ceiving guidance tests. In Kentucky, 
said Dr. Miner, a technical commission 
has been set up, and there is a voluntary 
use of the test in high schools, with 
seniors who go to college sometimes pay- 
ing for the test. In Florida, Miss 
Andrews reported, students who took the 
test did better than other college fresh- 
men. North Carolina began testing high 
school seniors in 1925, but the results are 
not sufficiently used. Seventh grade as 
well as high school pupils are being 
tested this year. Virginia stands at the 
top of the list, giving a state-wide test 
and charging its cost to the high schools. 
The test this year is being given in the 
seventh grade, the last year of the ele- 
mentary school. 


Serving the Student 

How is guidance and personnel work 
organized in schools and colleges—and 
how ought it to be organized? There can 
be no single type of personnel organiza- 
tion in this country, answered Dean 
Bradshaw, speaking of the colleges and 
universities. One type may have ad- 
vantages for one institution, another for 
another. The extremes are represented 
by Columbia, with authority centered in 
the dean’s office, and the University of 
Minnesota, in which there is no central- 
ized responsibility for a personnel pro- 
gram outside of the president’s general 
control. In between comes the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, with a central- 
ized-decentralized arrangement, decentral- 
ized authority being combined with co- 
operation as a centralizing force. In per- 
sonnel organization there is line work 
and there is also staff work—line work 
in that it is everybody's duty, staff work 
in that somebody must have the respon- 
sibility of stirring others up. What, dele- 
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gates were asked, is the best element in 
your home personnel organization? Out- 
standing among the replies were those of 
Miss Andrews, who said that in the 
Florida State College for Women the 
records of the students are centralized, so 
that, when any student is in difficulty, her 
record can be sent promptly to the ap- 
propriate department, and of Mrs. 
Woodhouse, who said that at the 
Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina the record of every stu- 
dent who is failing is sent to the mem- 
bers of the faculty. Dean Bradshaw of- 
fered the comment that the test of per- 
sonnel organization is its service to the 
student. 

In secondary schools, Richard D. Allen 
pointed out, personnel organization is 
affected by the size of the school. In 
schools with fewer than 200 pupils, the 
principal is chiefly responsible for what- 
ever is done in the way of guidance. In 
somewhat larger schools the principal 
delegates guidance to the dean of boys 
and of girls—a procedure under which 
guidance degenerates into work with prob- 
lem pupils. In still larger schools the 
principal tries to train all the teachers to 
give guidance through the home room, 
and in very large schools the principal 
turns children leaving school for work 
and some of the actual vocational gui- 
dance over to a supplementary agency. 
There are three stages of education: edu- 
cation for everybody, the three R's; edu- 
cation for the individual, with recogni- 
tion of individual differences; education 
as more than a juvenile activity, an end- 
less process. What is required in the 
secondary school is the second of these 
stages. A counselor should have between 
200 and 300 pupils in a school of 1,500. 
The number should not exceed the num- 
ber of those who can be interviewed once 
aterm. There must be group interviews 
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also, in which a counselor will do better 
by having two periods a week for three 
years than four or five periods a week 
for two years. The teacher should co 
operate with the counselor in order to 
obtain occupational information for use 
in all classes, whatever the subject 


Guidance at Work 

Pictures of 
rural counties gave a realistic aspect to 
the program. In Craven County, North 
Carolina, represented by R. S. Proctor, it 
was found that the interest of 
school pupils in the idea of a life work 
was practically nil. 
in obtaining credits so that they could go 
to college—they had no particular reason 
for going and might go for only a year 
All, however, would be interested in a 
job—any job—on graduating from high 
school. Evidently, 
had not served. Resort was had to voca- 
tional guidance. 
ask all the teachers in the county to take 
an extension course given by the State 
College of the University of North Caro 
lina. Seventy per cent did so. Then the 
children were studied by 
their homes, and the course of study was 
studied to see how it might be better fit- 
ted to conditions. There 
in every school, with three 


guidance work in two 


high 


They were interested 


educational service 


The first step was to 


tests and in 


is a counselor 
45-minute 
periods of instruction each week. Visits 
are made to farms, dairies, stores, banks, 
etc. Every pupil studies two or three oc- 
cupations which appeal to him. 

In Rockland County, New York, 
Leonatd M. Miller explained, the in 
teresting discovery was made that the 
state law allowed $1,000 a year to county 
boards for vocational and extensional ed- 
ucation. Advantage was taken of this 
provision. As knowledge of the com 
munity was essential, Mr. Miller spent no 
little time in attending meetings of vari- 
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ous organizations, and in other activities 
calculated to give him that information. 
But the great achievement in this direc- 
tion was made by the children, who took 
an occupational census of the county with 
its forty-seven school districts and ex- 
hibited their findings on maps—the first 
maps to show the exact boundaries of the 
forty-seven districts. These maps con- 
tained the name of every person and 
show the location of every home in the 
district covered. Moreover, they con- 
stitute an annual project, since they are 
kept up-to-date. Despite the local 
prejudice against tests of any kind, a 
mental hygiene service has been obtained 
from hospitals and applied. Every child 
and many of the parents have been psy- 
choanalyzed—a supreme example of 
what can be accomplished by tact. Mr. 
Miller and his accomplices have brought 
the county to the point of tearing out the 
seats in the school buildings and allowing 
the children to use the space for better 


purposes. 


Inoculation Needed 


Dr. Hatcher, who was presiding, sug- 
gested that principals and teachers should 
be inoculated with the simpler techniques 
of vocational guidance, since counselors 
will be rare for some time. Dr. Boshart 
formally moved that every teacher train- 
ing institution be urged to set up a pro- 
gram of guidance training, so that every 
teacher would receive such training. The 
substance of the motion was incorporated 
into the recommendations of the group. 
The realistic part of the conference 
reached its height with a twofold demon- 
stration of the classroom teaching of oc- 
cupations. About twenty boys and girls 
from the Chapel Hill school were taught, 
first by Leona C. Buchwald, director of 
guidance in the Baltimore schools, and 
then by Leonard M. Miller, director of 


guidance in Rockland County, New 
York. 

Some striking figures were cited in a 
group meeting on guidance of Negroes 
by Dr. S. L. Smith, who made use of a 
report compiled by Dr. Charles S. John- 
son of Fisk University showing the oc- 
cupational distribution of 12,935 grad- 
uates of Negro colleges and vocational 
schools in Southern states. Of these, 
61.3 per cent were engaged in profes- 
sional service; the next highest number, 
11.5 per cent, in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries; and only 2.5 per 
cent in agriculture. Of the 61.3 per 
cent in professional service, 53.7 per cent 
were in educational work and 28 per cent 
in medical and health service. Only 4.7 
per cent were in the legal profession; 
4.8 per cent were in religious work. 

A fearsome verbal array was adduced 
—but, fortunately, not introduced—by 
Dr. Viteles, who broke the news that 
700 nouns and 1,000 adjectives are used 
in describing traits and qualities needed 
for work. After that, it was rather dis- 
couraging to be told that occupational 
terminology is vague. In presenting the 
analysis of occupations Dr. Viteles noted 
that occupations in this country are be- 
coming more and more highly specialized 
and that about 80 per cent of the workers 
are in the unskilled or the semi-skilled 
class. His suggestion of a clash between 
money and service as the aim in all oc- 
cupations provoked a spirited discussion. 
The highest type of social service, de- 
clared Miss Stewart, is that of looking 
after oneself and one’s family. Social 
service may be overemphasized and 
falsely emphasized so as to make little 
hypocrites, although it can be and very 
often is one of the finest manifestations 
of human nature. Dean Bradshaw con- 
demned the two extremes of “bad 
preaching”: (1) Be unselfish, (2) Look 
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out for Number One. He contended for 
self-advancement and social service as a 
double goal, ruling out the ‘‘either—or’’ 
attitude. 

The Federal government did not es- 
cape the attention of the conference. At 
an evening session held at Duke Uni- 
versity, after a dinner at which the mem- 
bers of the conference were guests of 
Henry Dwire of the Department of Pub- 
lic Relations of the university, with Dr. 
Holland Holton of the Department of 
Education presiding, William H. Stead 
traced the development of the federal 
employment service, which had been in- 
troduced into every county in every state. 
These offices were being reduced, perma- 
nent district offices being set up in their 
place. While the new offices will be 
fewer than the old, they will provide a 
larger degree of specialization both in 
handling the applicant and in making 
contact with the employer. 


Lo, the New Indian 


Miss Stewart drew a graphic picture 
of conditions among the Indians. Buses 
for Indian school children—what a shock 
to the “official mind,’’ whose alarm at 
any threat of change Miss Stewart de- 
scribed with irreverent humor. There is 
no definite guidance program for Indians, 
but in the new Indian educational policy 
and in the program for carrying it into 
effect there is implicit a general voca- 
tional objective inseparable from the 
background of the child and his probable 
future. Teachers are to be appointed 
who fit into the community life of the 
Indians and who, instead of aiming at 
tearing the educated Indian away from 
his fellow Indians, will help him to live 
a better life with the Indians and the 
whites around him. 

L. J. O'Rourke told of the gigantic 
task of selecting employes for the Tenne- 
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see Valley project. These employes had 
to be chosen in the short period of three 
days from 40,000 applicants. Because of 
these exacting conditions, the paper and 
pencil test was used. The interview 
method would have cost 100 times the 
$7,000 thus spent and could hardly have 
given better results, since the foremen 
said that the men selected were the best 
they had ever had. 
being compiled, showing opportunities 
for men and women and every type of 
work in the 475,000 civil service posi 
tions. A report card was being devised 
as an improvement over the existing 
card, which merely recorded failure with- 
out any explanation. The new card 
would state in what respect the employe 
had failed and where he might find an- 
other place. 

New things can’t always take the place 
of old ones—including the interview, 
which Dr. Achilles characterized as the 
old reliable standby in the guidance 
process. Where else, he demanded, does 
the poor counselor get a chance to display 
his complete knowledge of 5,000 occupa- 
tions, his ability to interpret the results of 
57 varieties of worthless or priceless oc- 
cupational tests, his sagacity in determin- 
ing the profound significance and the 
precise predictive value of all the little 
dots on the famous cumulative record, 
his marvelous acumen acquired from his 
reading in abnormal psychology which 
enables him to detect, diagnose, and pre- 
scribe for all manner of personality dis- 
orders, and, finally, his superb skill in 
never giving advice but artfully present- 
ing the facts so that the counselee walks 
out, feeling that he has made his own de- 
cision? 

Becoming serious, Dr. Achilles went 
over the steps in the interview, the 
first one being establishment of rapport, 
or, in the vernacular, kidding the coun- 
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selees along so as to put them at their 
ease. Then comes the use of all the 
methods at the counselor's disposal, 
among them the present, although im- 
perfect, psychological tests. Dr. Achilles 
agreed with Dr. Miner that, while the re- 
sult of elaborate records was excellent, 
provided the counselor knew how to use 
them, it was possible for the counselor to 
obtain fairly trustworthy information on 
many significant points from the coun- 
selee’s memory and to do so in much less 
time. The most difficult trick in the 
whole game is that of helping the coun- 
selee to make his own decisions and 
plans. There is danger of molly- 
coddling, whereas the emphasis should 
be on training for self-direction. The 
interviewee should be made to participate 
in the process of reaching conclusions. 


“Internship” for Counselors 


Dr. Trabue suggested that a period of 
“internship” be provided for the young 
counselor by having him counsel adults. 
Much less damage would be done by 
giving of wrong advice to adults than to 
children, Dr. Trabue argued, and, in ad- 
dition, the adult was more likely to have 
doubts concerning the infallibility of the 
counselor. Moreover, it is much easier 
to get at the facts when dealing with 
adults. Their interests are crystallized 
and they are not subject to the passing 
fancies of the child, which the counselor 
may find difficult to distinguish from 
fundamental attitudes. What the adult 
actually does in his working time and in 
his leisure is a fairly solid basis for de- 
termining his aptitudes and his needs. 
Seeing the individual has both advantages 
and disadvantages. While it may give 
the counselor a picture of the person in 
various ways, it may also mislead by 
throwing personality into the foreground 
and obscuring an objective view of 


mental and other traits. Some striking 
examples of the value of retraining were 
cited by Dr. Trabue—a cow-tester on a 
western ranch who became a bookkeeper, 
a steamfitter who became a vocational in- 
structor. Two-thirds of those who, in a 
Minnesota experiment, took training 
which was not in harmony with their oc- 
cupational analysis were unsuccessful. On 
the other hand, three-fourths of those 
who took the training which was recom- 
mended as a result of such analysis suc- 
ceeded in their new jobs. In the discus- 
sion of this subject Miss Stewart stressed 
the value of extra-curricular activities as 
a guide to an individual's qualities. 

What is the place of service clubs in a 
program of occupational adjustment? 
Many answers were given to this ques- 
tion in a luncheon meeting presided over 
by Mrs. Woodhouse. The Altrusa Club 
of High Point, North Carolina, had sur- 
veyed that city in order to ascertain what 
occupations were open to women, the 
compensation paid, and the training re- 
quired. Other Altrusa organizations had 
helped students with loans and scholar- 
ships, and had cooperated with colleges 
in assembling vocational information. 
One Lions club, recognizing that at this 
stage of the guidance movement there 
cannot be advisers everywhere, was 
building up materials in the public li- 
brary, the library cooperating by printing 
a list of vocational books. It was sug- 
gested that service clubs might pool their 
resources in this activity and also that they 
might include books for public libraries 
in their budgets. 

Making the point that service clubs 
are unique in limiting their membership 
to one person from an occupation, Mr. 
Weisiger observed that this condition 
made such groups ideal for vocational 
counseling purposes. Rotary clubs have 


one common interest—boys’ work. Con- 
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sequently they cannot escape the element 
of vocational guidance, which they may 
serve in various ways, as, for example, by 
a loan fund. Speakers on vocational 
guidance may be invited to address the 
weekly meetings of the club. 


Give the Library a Book 


One Rotary club had requested every 
member to buy the best book on his oc- 
cupation and give it to the public library. 
Another had had speaking crews, com- 
posed of men who spoke before high 
school assemblies and held interviews at 
which various occupations were con- 
sidered. On behalf of the Kiwanis 
clubs it was remarked that vocational 
guidance was a fundamental objective. 
There ere local scholarship funds, but 
personal contact was needed. A Civitan 
club in Greensboro, North Carolina, had 
provided avocational activities for young 
people, with the gratifying result of 
changing the city’s delinquency map. 
Guidance is the center of the program of 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. Funds are 
raised for loans to girls. Guidance is en- 
couraged in the schools, but there is need 
of trained persons to do such work. The 
North Carolina branch of the federation 
made a survey of occupations open to 
women in the state, as a consequence of 
which about 50 persons were placed in 
one county in jobs which had virtually 
been created. 

“We were bored to death before we 
were scared to death.” In this graphic 
sentence Robert B. House depicted the 
effect of the predominantly rural life in 
the South before the depression. There 
was lack of avocational skills. People 
were starved not so much physically as 
emotionally. Stability of employment was 
avoided when possible because of its 
monotonousness. Here was a great field 
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in which guidance was needed—gui- 
dance in avocational activities Dr 
Keller urged a uniting of a community's 
teaching force and its commercial group 
Business men, he said, responded to a 
definite request for help. Asked to sug- 
gest a specific next step, he proposed that 
every member of a service club look at 
his own occupation in the light of voca- 
tional guidance. How many of the 
youngsters in his business does the mem- 
ber of a service club know? He has a 
vocational guidance problem and oppor 
tunity in his own personnel service 

At the concluding session Dr. Hyslup 
was called upon, as representative of the 
one state in the South which had defi- 
nitely molded guidance into the cur- 
riculum. Virginia, responded Dr. Hys 
lup, had decided that it would have to 
go ahead with a statewide guidance pro- 
gram without waiting until the time was 
ripe. To wait would mean never to start 
Accordingly, those interested talked gui- 
dance from one end of the state to the 
other. But the State Department of 
Education did not outline the organiza- 
tion for the counties—it encouraged the 
counties to set up their own organization, 
its réle being that of supplying assistance. 
A committee on guidance, appointed by 
the superintendent and composed of 
principals, teachers, and an outside per- 
son representing the public, determined 
the objectives of the program and then 
decided on the requirements for each 
school in the county. Instruction, inter- 
views, libraries, excursions, and essays 
by members of the graduating class con- 
stituted the requirements. The essays 
dealt with the choice of occupations and 
ran into booklets of from 3,000 to 5,000 
words, amounting to research projects. 
The State Department of Education re- 
produces desirable material received from 
counties and sends it to the others. 
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Survival of the Unfit 

The stone wall of the present-day 
curriculum was the target of Richard D. 
Allen, who, speaking of guidance as a 
guide to curriculum revision, advised the 
strategy of the gradual removal of re- 
quired courses, but issued the warning 
that those following this policy must be 
ready with substitute courses based on 
guidance. As a “horrible example” of 
the survival of the unfit in curricula he 
instanced the retention in the automobile 
age of a course in blacksmithing in a 
manual training school. Another sur- 
vival which drew his fire was the idea 
that every pupil must pass every subject. 
In Providence, Rhode Island, where Dr. 
Allen's notions have wrought devastation 
among pedagogical pedantries, not only 
is a pupil not required to pass every sub- 
ject, but beyond a certain point he may 
not even try to do so. An optional course 
he may not repeat. If he fails on his 
first “‘go’"’ with such a course, the city of 
Providence or the state of Rhode Island 
will spend no more money on him in that 
lost cause. A required course he may re- 
peat—just once. The idea seems to be 
to teach the pupil what he can learn 
rather than what he cannot learn. 

A school should recognize achievement 
rather than merely require instruction. If 
a pupil can advance rapidly in one sub- 
ject, passing the third-year examination 
a few months after he has passed the 
second-year examination, instead of being 
scandalized, teachers should rejoice. Edu- 
cation was defined by Dr. Allen as a ser- 
vice performed by the state to help peo- 
ple overcome their limitations. As no 
curriculum revision is good except as it 
makes the curriculum fit the individual 
better, guidance is its necessary basis. 

Into the closing moments of the con- 
ference was injected the rather important 
topic of the relation between vocational 


education and citizenship. It was sug- 
gested that by considering citizenship as 
a personal problem the objections to so- 
called character education could be 
avoided. There was a general feeling 
that the relation between citizenship and 
vocational education and guidance should 
be recognized and that that recognition 
should definitely influence work in this 


field. 


Recommendations 


Discussion in the groups which had 
been meeting between general sessions 
crystalized in recommendations. Repre- 
sentatives of state departments of educa- 
tion proposed that each state designate a 
person who should be charged with the 
responsibility of promoting and develop- 
ing a program of guidance; that teacher 
training institutions be urged to offer 
courses in guidance for teachers through 
both residence and extension work; that 
as far as possible each state should hold 
guidance conferences to disseminate in- 
formation and promote interest, and that, 
where this plan was not feasible, ad- 
vantage should be taken of all public 
occasions at which information on gui- 
dance might be presented; that material 
on guidance, including bibliography, be 
assembled and prepared for distribution 
to teachers; that forms for preserving the 
cumulative records of an individual be 
prepared for distribution; and that, in 
states in which revision of the curriculum 
is being made, a program of guidance be 
included. 

Secondary school representatives laid 
down the principle that guidance is an 
integral part of public education. “It 
must begin,” they said, “with the study 
of individual differences in the early 
grades, and continue with objective, 
cumulative guidance records. It should 


include tryout experiences, individual in- 
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terviews and adjustment of the child to 
the curriculum and the curriculum to the 
child, and definite group guidance to pre- 
pare young people to solve current com- 
mon problems through development of 
the proper attitudes. Such a program re- 
quires continuous personal responsibility 
for the guidance and adjustment of each 
pupil. Any other program is wasteful.” 


Escape for Nobody 


They recommended that every member 
of the instructional, supervisory, or ad- 
ministrative staff of a secondary school 
should be responsible for particular gui- 
dance functions. The functions of the 
counselor should include (a) personnel 
records and research or the study of in- 
dividual differences and adjustments, 
(b) individual interviews and adjust- 
ments, (c) group guidance to meet cur- 
rent problems, (d) following up of 
graduates, and (e) articulation with the 
various Clinical, social, educational, and 
occupational opportunities and services 
of the community. The group com- 
mended the methods used by the state of 
New York for promoting the training of 
teachers and counselors in guidance, and 
also the excellent efforts in the same di- 
rection in North Carolina and New 
Hampshire. It thought that state super- 
visors of secondary education and state 
associations of secondary and elementary 
school principals should be urged to in- 
clude conferences on guidance in their 
programs for state and local meetings 
and that the new publications in the field 
should be called to the attention of prin- 
cipals, teachers, and superintendents, 
especially: 

Reavis, W. C., Programs of Gui- 
dance, National Survey of Secondary 
Education, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

Koos and Kefauver, Guidance in 
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Secondary Schools, Macmillan Com- 

pany, New York. 

Allen, Richard D., Inor Group Gut- 
dance Series, Inor Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 30 Irving Place, New York. 

Occupations, the Vocational Gui- 
dance Magazine. 

The guidance program ‘“‘should stress 
the importance of developing initiative 
and creative imagination as well as spe- 
cific skills, for, under present economic 
conditions, it becomes increasingly evi- 
dent that the individual must not only 
present marketable skills but also in 
many instances create his job.’ Prin- 
cipals and others who are concerned with 
activities and extra-curricular programs 
should take cognizance of the guidance 
values which are possible through such 
programs. To foster the better coopera- 
tion of parents the group recommended 
that guidance have a prominent place on 
the program of parental education. All 
service clubs—Rotary, Kiwanis, Altrusa, 
Lions, Business and Professional Women, 
Associations of Commerce—and any 
other organizations which include the 
furthering of guidance in their na- 
tional programs should be urged to re- 
quest their local clubs to increase their 
efforts in communities. Schools should 
revise their curricula with the specific 
need in mind of the vast number of un- 
occupied boys and girls between the com- 
pulsory school age and 21; communities 
should make financial provision for 
young persons who need it, and the fed- 
eral government should supplement this 
aid where necessary. 

Because of the recent development of 
district reemployment offices throughout 
the country, there were opportunities for 
the stimulation of interest in the estab- 
lishment of permanent junior placement 
services in all high schools. Secondary 
schools should take the initiative in this 
movement by selecting teachers from the 
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school staff to carry on the guidance, 
placement, and follow-up functions. The 
last of this series of recommendations 
was concerned with the curriculum; in 
form, it was less a recommendation than 
a statement of procedure. Since curtic- 
ular changes—that is, proper curric- 
ular changes—are dependent upon ade- 
quate provision for the study of individ- 
ual desires and needs, it read, a guidance 
organization is the first step, after which 
the obstacles to pupil adjustment must be 
cleared away and the curriculum allowed 
to grow through the process of adapting 
the service to the child’s needs. 


Some Next Steps 

Half a dozen “next steps’ in student 
personnel work were recommended to 
Southern colleges and universities by the 
group representing colleges, universities, 
and industry: (1) decrease the specializa- 
tion of the professional curriculum by 
(a) presenting to college and university 
presidents the social, economic, and edu- 
cational considerations which make this 
change advisable, (b) presenting the 
same considerations to educational associ- 
ations and standard makers, (c) bringing 
to the attention of students the occupa- 
tional information and the educational 
considerations which indicate the wisdom 
of decreased special training in the in- 
terest of general personal development; 
(2) decrease regimentation by discover- 
ing and recognizing individual differ- 
ences and relaxing curriculum require- 
ments so as to make individual choice 
possible—not a whimsical choice but a 
choice resulting from scientific coun- 
seling; (3) conceive the liberal arts cur- 
riculum for the majority of students as 
education for citizenship rather than for 
scholarship; (4) introduce the study of 
occupations and the objectives and meth- 
ods of personal development; (5) in- 


crease general faculty interest in per. 
sonnel methods by supplying, for in. 
stance, favorable information regarding 
students to their teachers, handing to 
faculty colleagues clippings and reading 
references likely to be of interest to them, 
reporting personnel research findings, and 
obtaining faculty cooperation in solving 
student problems; (6) provide courses 
in counseling and guidance techniques 
for officers for the entire educational 
ladder and for personnel workers in 
industry. 

Assistance on the part of other groups 
for the college and university occupa- 
tional adjustment program was “urgently 
recommended” in this specific fashion: 
secondary schools were urged to keep and 
transmit cumulative personnel records; 
secondary schools and state departments 
were urged to make greater use of ob 
jective tests and to include results on the 
transcript; personnel workers in industry 
and teachers of business management 
were urged to assist the colleges and uni- 
versities in assembling and distributing 
occupational information and in revising 
educational policies and processes; state 
departments were urged to recognize gui- 
dance as an integral function of the 
school system. Nor was NOC forgotten. 
It was requested to assist the colleges and 
universities of the South in three ways: 
(1) by using “‘its prestige and influence’’ 
(how flattering!) with state departments 
to increase recognition of the need for 
guidance and knowledge of sound gui- 
dance practice; (2) by helping to de- 
velop a regional clearing house for 
assembling and disseminating informa- 
tion about occupations and guidance tech- 
niques; and (3) by helping to obtain 
funds for one or more experimental cen- 
ters in the South, at which an adequate 
research project, in finding and using 
valid data about individuals and occupa- 
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tions, might focus the thought of educa- 
tional leaders on the significance of oc- 
cupational guidance for educational 
policy. And finally, this group voted 
that steps be taken to organize the con- 
ference on a permanent basis—a vote 
which was repeated in the closing general 
session of the conference, with the result 
set forth in the beginning of this report. 


Who Was Who 
Here is a list of the members of the 
conference, with identification tags: 
PAUL S. ACHILLES 
Managing Director, The Psychological Cor- 
poration 
MRS. PAUL S. ACHILLES 
Supervisor of Psychology, Courses in Home 
Study, Columbia University 
SUSAN AKERS 
Acting Director, School of Library Science, 
University of North Carolina 
A. T. ALLEN 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh 
CHARLES FORREST ALLEN 
Supervisor of Secondary Education and Prin- 
cipal of High School, Little Rock 
RICHARD D. ALLEN 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Provi- 
dence 
ELIZABETH GORDON ANDREWS 
Director of Personnel, Florida State College 
for Women 
WALTER V. BINGHAM 
Director, Personnel Research Federation 
HAROLD H. BIXLER 
Director of Testing and Guidance, Atlanta 
Public Schools 
MRS. HAROLD H. BIXLER 
Atlanta 
EDWARD W. BOSHART 
Professor of Education and Guidance, State 
College, University of North Carolina 
FRANCIS F. BRADSHAW 
Dean of Men, University of North Carolina 
DAN B. BRYAN 
Dean, Wake Forest College 
MRS. ANNA L. BURDICK 
Federal Agent for Vocational Education for 
Girls and Women 
MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT 
Director, American Association for Adult 
Education 
E. L. CLOYD 
Dean of Students, State College, University 
of North Carolina 
H. F. COMER 
General Secretary of YMCA, Chapel Hill 
LEON E. COOK 
Professor of Education, State College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 
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EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY 
Director of Vocational Guidance, Orleans 
Parish School Board, New Orleans 

ROYAL J. DAVIS 
Assistant to the Director, National Occupa 
tional Conference 

HENRY DWIRE 
Director of Public Relations, Duke Univer 
sity 

WILBUR I. GOOCH 
School Survey Specialist, Teac 
Columbia University 

FRANK P. GRAHAM 
President, University of North Carolina 

N. F. GREENHILL 
Director of Teacher Training, State De; 
ment of Education, Montgomery 

R. M. GRUMMAN 
Director, Extension Division, Univer 
North Carolina 

O. LATHAM HATCHER 


President, Southern Woman Educationa 
Alliance, Richmond 

R. W. HEIM 
State Director of Vocational Education and 
Protessor of Education, University of Dela 
ware 


HOLLAND HOLTON 
Professor of Education, Duke University 
ROBERT HOPPOCK 
Assistant to the Director, National Occupa 
tional Conference 
MRS. ROBERT HOPPOCK 
New York 
ROBERT B. HOUSE 
Executive Secretary, University of North 
Carolina 
H. REID HUNTER 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta 
C. J. HYSLUP 
Acting Supervisor of Secondary | 
State Board of Education, Richmond 
W. C. JACKSON 
Dean, School of Social Service Administra- 
tion, University of North Carolina 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Director, National Occupational Conterenc« 
MRS. FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
New York 
DAVID KIRBY 
Secretary, State Board of Education, Charles- 
ton 
EDGAR W. KNIGHT 
Professor of Education, University of North 
Carolina 
DAVID B. KRAYBILI 
Dean, New River State College 
VIRGIE LEGGETT 
Student Counselor, Maury High School, Nor 
folk 
R. W. MADRY 
Directo:, University News Bureau, Univer 
of North Carolina 
LEONARD M. MILLER 
Director of Guidance, Rockland County, New 
York 
J. B. MINER 


Director, University Personnel Bureau and 
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Head of the Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky 
MRS. J. B. MINER 
Lexington 
M. D. MOBLEY 
Assistant State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education, Adviser of Future Farmers of 
America, Tifton, Georgia 
BESSIE MOTLEY 
Director of Guidance, Henrico County, Vir- 
ginia 
N. C. NEWBOLD 
State Director of Negro Education, Raleigh 
L. J. OTROURKE 
Director of Personnel Research, United States 
Civil Service Commission 
DONALD G. PATERSON 
Professor of Psychology, University of Minne- 
sota 
MRS. DONALD G. PATERSON 
Minneapolis 
RUBY V. PERRY 
Principal, Henry W. Allen High School, New 
Orleans 
CLARENCE POE 
Editor, Progressive Farmer, Raleigh 
R. S. PROCTOR 
County Superintendent of Schools, New Bern, 
North Carolina 
MARIS M. PROFFITT 
Educational Consultant, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
ROBERT I. REES 
Assistant Vice President, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
E. W. RUSHTON 
Superintendent of Schools, Simpsonville, 
South Carolina 
JOHN M. RUSSELL 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
MRS. JOHN M. RUSSELL 
New York 
HELEN SAMUELS 
Teacher, Gordon Junior High Schools, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
MRS. RUTH YEOMANS SCHIFFMAN 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, 
Woman's College, University of North Caro- 
lina 


S. L. SMITH 
Director for Southern Office, Rosenwald 
Fund, Nashville 

W. L. SPENCER 
Director of Secondary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Montgomery 

WILLIAM H. STEAD 
Associate Director, U. S. Employment Service 

MARY STEWART 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Indian Affairs 

VERL A. TEETER 
Exchange Trust Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

HILDA THRELKELD 
Dean of Women and Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Louisville 

MARION R. TRABUE 
Professor of Education, University of North 
Carolina 

MRS. MARIE TURNER 
Superintendent, Breathitt County Schools, 
Kentucky 

W. E. TURNER 
State Agent of Negro Schools, Nashville 

RUPERT VANCE 
Institute for Research in Social Science, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 

MORRIS S. VITELES 
Professor of Psychology, University of Penn- 

sylvania 

MRS. MORRIS S. VITELES 
Philadelphia 

KENDALL WEISIGER 
Assistant to the President, Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Company, Atlanta 

J. T. WHEELER 
Professor of Vocational Education, Univer- 
sity of Georgia 

J. P. WILLIAMS 
Professor of Business Administration, David- 
son College 

BEN D. WOOD 
Director, Bureau of Collegiate Educational 
Research, Columbia University 

MRS. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 
Director, Institute of Women's Professional 
Relations, Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina 

W. A. WORTHINGTON 
Superintendent, Annville Institute, Annville, 
Kentucky 


ed 


If the age limit of admission to industrial employment set by the 
New Deal is to be permanently maintained, the early establishment and 
rapid extension of the junior college as an integral part of the public 
school system throughout the United States seems inevitable. The num- 
ber of teachers and varieties of professional service in the instruction, 
vocational training, and guidance of students at this level will need to be 
greatly increased—JOHN W. WiTHeErs, Dean, School of Education, New 


York University. 
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Guidance of Adults 


Outside of Full-time School Situations 


WINIFRED M. HAUSAM 


HIS paper is an attempt at an im- 
[person objective analysis of 
trends in adult guidance; it is not 
a report of a specific program of adult 
guidance. Western Personnel Service is 
not itself directly engaged in the guidance 
of adults. Western Personnel Service is 
constituted as a center for research and 
service in occupational information and 
personnel problems. It was established 
in 1930 by a small group of persons who 
had, for some time, been keenly aware of 
the growing need for this type of service. 
They realized that rapid economic and 
social changes were making imperative a 
professional and more nearly scientific 
personnel procedure in educational insti- 
tutions, in social service organizations and 
in business and industry. They realized, 
too, that the coming decade would face 
problems of unemployment and occupa- 
tional adjustment larger and more com- 
plex than any previously met. They were 
therefore concerned that on this rapidly 
developing Pacific Coast there should be 
an organization well founded, tech- 
nically equipped, and carefully managed, 
which would begin to meet this need. 
During these three years we have 
studied and worked on employment and 
counseling problems with affiliated col- 
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leges and universities, with community 
vocational bureaus, and with community 
councils of social agencies. This experi- 
ence has shown us that the times demand 
a new fusion of related community re- 
sources for the better adjustment of the 
individual and his changing world. 


Adult Education and Guidance 


Adult guidance both complements and 
parallels adult education. It was not 
many years ago that those of us who were 
interested in adult guidance were re- 
garded as not quite respectable members 
of the guidance movement. Adults were 
supposed to be grown-up—finished— 
complete—not longer in need of either 
educational or vocational guidance. As 
for leisure time, there was very little of it 
except for a few favored folk. Not until 
1926 was the American Association for 


‘Adult Education organized ‘‘to coordinate 


activities in adult education and to act as 
a clearing house for those interested in 
this field.” 

The first nationally published article 
advocating adult guidance was, I recall, 
one by Richard Allen in the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine for February, 
1930. He said then: ‘Until recent 
years education has been regarded by 
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many as a kind of juvenile occupation, 
something acquired in early youth that 
would last for a lifetime and contain 
fond memories. . . . People who are to 
continue to grow will be in need of con- 
tinuous adjustment, information, and ad- 
visement. . . . This new conception of 
adult education . . . comes at a time when 
the full realization has dawned upon 
leaders in the guidance movement that 
vocational adjustment is not static.” 

This comparatively youthful movement 
was forced into sudden maturity by the 
great depression. Such rapid develop- 
ment does not make for finished com- 
pleteness. Adult education is still some- 
what uncertain as to procedure, somewhat 
vague in defining and limiting its field of 
activities, somewhat perplexed in the new 
situations that it is called to face. Yet 
adult education has definite responsibility 
for preserving those ideals of freedom 
and democracy which we cherish. 

If adult education is new, adult gui- 
dance is newer. Guidance is another word 
whose technical content has only recently 
assumed a practical meaning in the na- 
tion's vocabulary. Again the great de- 
pression has hastened our learning proc- 
ess, and taught us that guidance for older 
as well as younger people must be part of 
well organized social and economic 
planning. 

Three very practical problems have 
hastened us into the development of a 
scientific way of adult guidance: (1) 
The great army of the unemployed. How 
did they get that way? What shall we do 
with them? (2) Technological unem- 
ployment—it promises to continue with 

scientific progress. (3) The increased 
amount of leisure time. What shall we 
do with it? Perhaps, what will it do to us? 

Teachers and social workers are ap- 
proaching much the same group in the 
community from different angles and are 


finding there a common problem that 
adult guidance will solve. Formerly the 
chief concern of social workers was with 
an under-privileged group, but the de- 
pression has brought to their attention a 
more intelligent, more responsible group 
—one that never needed help before. 
They are citizens of merit, part of that 
great middle class upon whom progress, in 
our country, has always depended. They 
are worth saving, physically, mentally, 
economically, and socially. In fact, it is 
imperative that they be restored to an in- 
dependent, self-supporting, self-respect- 
ing basis if our present difficulties are 
ever to come to an end. 


A New Technique 


To meet these new needs, a new tech- 
nique and new skills are needed. To cre- 
ate them is not an easy task but it is a 
necessary one. This field of experimenta- 
tion is bound to enlarge as we emerge 
from the depression. There will be many 
experiments in the development of com- 
munity counseling services: in some lo- 
calities a new organization may emerge; 
in others the service may develop through 
existing agencies. 

The first forward step in this recon- 
struction process must be a backward one. 
It is too late now to prevent the poverty, 
the unemployment, the physical and men- 
tal breakdowns that have come to a large 
group of people who should never have 
had to experience them. But it is not too 
late to work for their readjustment in a 
better-ordered society. Indeed, it is es- 
sential that such readjustment be made 
if we are ever to end this chaos in which 
we find ourselves. 

The movement downward was pretty 
much a mass movement. After 1929 the 
slide downhill began, not all at once, but 
for large groups at a time. The movement 
upward is an individual one. The mal- 
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adjustments that are the result of the de- 
pression are different in every case. To 
restore the individual to his place in the 
economic and social order there must be 
individual treatment. With one it will be 
a health problem, with another a mental 
or moral breakdown—and always under- 
lying every other problem the problem of 
unemployment. This program of in- 
dividual adjustment may look like an ex- 
pensive one. It is, in truth, the most eco- 
nomical program that any community can 
plan. It is the only way by which we can 
begin to relieve society of the terrific 
financial burden of relief. 


All for One and One for All 


It will require the finest type of com- 
munity cooperation we have yet known. 
The urgencies of the past four years have 
drawn us close and forced us to work to- 
gether in a common program. All 
social planning and social work must be 
unified and coordinated as never before 
if community needs are to be met ef- 
ficiently. It will take the combined ef- 
fort of all the organizations concerned 
with health, recreation, mental hygiene, 
adult education, and employment to 
achieve the desired ends. 

In the East and Mid-West there have 
been experiments and demonstrations 
looking toward solutions for parts of the 
general problem. New York City has 
had in its Adjustment Service a fairly 
large-scale experiment in the measure- 
ment of the individual and an attempt to 
help him chart his occupational adjust- 
ment. Rochester has had its demonstra- 
tion center for the improvement of em- 
ployment procedures. The Tri-city ex- 
periment in Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Duluth has attempted sound analysis of 
why certain persons become unemployed, 
and how they may be rehabilitated. 

California has available most of the 
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elements necessary for a progressive, well- 
rounded program of adult guidance. 
There is a well-established state depart- 
ment of adult education, supplemented 
by many local community programs of 
trade and night school and university ex- 
tension courses. There is a clearly 
marked trend toward more adequate edu- 
cational counseling in connection with 
study courses for adults. This will do 
much to make such training more useful 
both to the trainee and to the community. 
Contemporary with this development 
will come improvement in the public 
employment services under the guidance 
and stimulus of the federal system. 
There may be many individuals whose 
needs will not be wholly met by either 
educational counseling or placement 
counseling—the man whose previous 
skill is canceled by a health problem; 
the girl whose eagerness to learn is made 
worthless through social maladjustment 
which proper recreation would cure; the 
boy whose lack of moral guidance is 
rapidly making him unemployable; the 
man or woman whose professional life is 
wrecked for lack of expert help in un- 
tangling a domestic problem—these are 
only a few of the many whose tangles 
might be untied through a community ad- 
justment service. Such a service would 
have to have established cooperation with 
the best resources of the community— 
clinics for mental hygiene and physical 
health and domestic relations; psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists; the vocational re- 
habilitation service; recreation centers; 
social welfare agencies of every sort. To 
such an adjustment center, the school 
counselors could refer problems outside 
their sphere and persons unadaptable to 
the school program. The community 
counseling service, in turn, would send 
those in need of training to the adult edu- 
cation program and those ready for place- 
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ment to the free employment services. 
Soundly planned and organized, such a 
cooperative service could help both the 
adult education programs and the employ- 


ment services of a community to reach 
their best usefulness. It would also help 
other community services to reach the in- 
dividual men and women who need them. 


Adult Guidance and the Misfit 


AUGUST VOLLMER 


EVER before in the history of this 
N country has there been so great 
a need for adult training and 
guidance. The rapidly changing economic 
conditions demand a great extension of 
our guidance activities rather than any 
hint of curtailment. Provision must be 
made for the people who have spent time 
and money in preparing themselves for 
positions, only to find no openings at the 
completion of their training. What to do 
is the first question in their minds, and 
then, where to go to get helpful informa- 
tion. They are confronted not only with 
the problem of adjusting themselves to a 
new social order, but they must also pre- 
pare to fit into a new occupational or 
professional life. By virtue of their past 
training, they are unqualified to take a 
place in the world as it is at present con- 
structed. Expert handling of their prob- 
lems is imperative if we are to conserve 
human values and prevent character dis- 
integrations. 

In addition to these people who are 
deserving of assistance, there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of persons released 
from jail every year who return to society 
with a desire to reestablish themselves as 
honorable members of the group. No 
provision is made for the rehabilitation of 
these men in the average penitentiary. 
Although it is true that some prisons do 
offer a certain kind of education and oc- 
cupational training, taking prisons by and 


large, they fail miserably in their attempts 
to reform the individual. Usually the 
convicted person returns to society very 
much the worse because of his incar- 
ceration. 

Assets or Liabilities? 

An adult guidance program connected 
with the public school system can make 
provision for the reconstruction of these 
social failures, and assist them in becom- 
ing community assets rather than liabili- 
ties. Obviously, work of this nature re- 
quires persons peculiarly trained for the 
job. A guidance program should not 
merely include guidance in the occupa- 
tion best suited for the individual, but 
it involves an understanding of human 
beings and ability to ascertain their inter- 
ests and aptitudes. It is necessary, also, 
in work with released prisoners, to be 
able to assist these unhappy persons in 
escaping from the feeling of inferiority 
which they have as a result of their ex- 
periences, and to teach them to become ac- 
tive participants in the civic welfare of 
the community in which they reside. 

From the standpoint of economy, if for 
no other reason, it seems advisable that 
some place be made in our educational 
program for the men and women who are 
a part of our large criminal army and de- 
site to leave its ranks. Crime costs the 
United States, according to various 
sources, anywhere from two and one-half 
billion to sixteen billion dollars each 
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TRENDS IN ADULT GUIDANCE 


year. When it is known that even the 
smaller amount is more money than is 
expended in our entire educational sys- 
tem, we cannot fail to see that any effort 
made toward the reduction of this huge 
crime bill will be a step forward. 
Carefully planned guidance work with 
youngsters who are unstable during the 
adolescent period is an important factor 
in the prevention of crime. In the search 
for adventure as an outlet for the rapidly 
growing energies and interests, these 
young people leave home, and before 
long are picked up by the police for some 
infraction of the law. Jack Black, in his 
book You Can’t Win, describes in the 
most intimate terms how quickly the 
youngster who makes a first misstep can 


descend to the depths of criminal degra- 
dation. At almost any point in his crim- 
inal career, Black believes, the right kind 
of help might have saved him from be- 
coming what he was—one of the most 
desperate criminals to roam this country. 

Society cannot escape its obligation to 
its delinquent members, and only evil 
results will follow any avoidance of this 
responsibility. The fact that one of the 
members of the group has departed 
from the path of rectitude is no reason 
why that individual should be forever 
condemned. It is rather all the more rea- 
son why we should make every effort 
to reclaim the failure and attempt to make 
him once again a useful member of the 
social organization. 


I 
Adult Guidance in Evening Classes 


A. H. HORRALL 


training come to an evening school 

with a definite course in mind. 
The question then becomes: Are they 
equipped in personality and education to 
secure a job in the desired vocation after 
completing a single course? Whether the 
answer is yes or no the individual will 
probably insist on pursuing his plan. If 
he is turned away from one course, it is 
practically impossible to induce him to 
take another. Usually there is no oth- 
er available. 

The question that is asked by an in- 
dividual in the evening school is not: 
What am I fitted to do? but rather: I 
have decided to become a stenographer; 
what is the minimum amount of work I 
shall have to do in order to qualify for a 
job? If, after a conference, the counselor 
tries to show the would-be stenographer 
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that she should attempt something else, 
the applicant usually decides to “show 
you what I can do” or does not register 
for any adult courses. 

College students may have precon- 
ceived ideas, but these ideas may be based 
solely on opinions and judgments of their 
relatives or other interested adults. Some- 
times the last person who speaks to them 
may be able to influence them for or 
against a particular field of work. The 
student frequently goes to college because 
socially it is the thing to do. He realizes 
in his second or third year that he should 
have some goal toward which he is work- 
ing. With the adult who is seeking aid 
from the adult education department the 
goal has already been determined. This 
registrant comes to the adult school not 
for guidance in determining what he 
should do but rather for instruction and 
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directions as to how he may accomplish 

the goal which has already been deter- 

mined by himself. 

Guidance for adults in public educa- 
tion is, therefore, definitely begun and 
completed with the curriculum set-up. If 
an evening school offers bookkeeping and 
cabinet work, prospective bookkeepers 
and cabinet makers will report for in- 
struction and no others. The director, or 
principal, has therefore the responsibility 
of determining at that point the needs 
of the individuals in his community. 

Even with a survey (which is seldom 
made in practice) these needs may not 
always be met when discovered because of 
limitation of equipment and teaching per- 
sonnel. 

Theoretically the director of adult edu- 

cation should conduct a careful survey 
of the occupational needs in his com- 
munity and should offer those courses 
that will fit individuals for jobs in those 
fields where the need is greatest. Actual- 
ly there are two serious problems to face: 
the first is the matter of equipment nec- 
essary to conduct satisfactory courses that 
will adequately prepare the students for 
the jobs; the second is to find individuals 
properly equipped to teach these courses. 
Sometimes a third problem arises where 
a considerable investment has been made 
in machinery, although the set-up of 
courses in a particular subject may mean 
the training of individuals in a field that 
is already overcrowded. Yet, because the 
equipment is available, members of the 
school board or the superintendent of 
schools may feel that this equipment 
should not be idle. 

In practice, therefore, vocational gui- 
dance for adults is only a minor responsi- 
bility of an evening school. An actual 
investigation shows that the majority of 
individuals who would benefit by a voca- 
tional program will not take it. 


OCCUPATIONS 


A conference held with the Typo. 
graphical Union in a certain city revealed 
the fact that there were many skills that 
members of the union should have in or- 
der better to fit themselves for the jobs 
they were holding. Courses were set up 
for this purpose, but there was no en- 
thusiasm from the members of the union. 
Reasons: Why do I need to know how 
to be a better printer? If I lose the job 
I now have, I can find another. When 
I get through work for the day, I am 
tired. Why should I go to night schoo! 
and do the same kind of work I have 
been doing all day? 


Non-Professional Counselors 


Evening school instructors frequently 
make the poorest kind of counselors for a 
registration period. They are usually told 
that their classes will be discontinued if 
they do not maintain a given average at- 
tendance. Consequently their efforts are 
bent toward recruiting their own classes 
rather than helping the individual. 
Trained volunteer non-professional coun- 
selors seem to be the best. This is true, 
of course, only in a large evening school 
set-up where a thousand or more persons 
appear for registration in one or two days. 
In an evening school where the enrol- 
ment is comparatively small and one or 
two trained experienced counselors could 
handle the entire enrolment, they should 
do so by all means. 

The trained volunteer non-professiona! 
counselors very frequently come from the 
ranks of interested civic groups of wom- 
en. In a small city a committee of twenty 
or thirty women can easily be obtained. 
They can be trained by the director and 
give their services two or three times a 
year, depending on the frequency of reg- 
istration periods. In speaking to a group 
of trained counselors it may sound sac- 
rilegious to say volunteer club women 
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can be quickly trained for counseling 
for an adult education program. This is 
so, however, when we recognize that 
adult counseling is definitely limited be- 
cause: (a) the adult has a definite reason 
for attending school; (b) only a limited 
number of courses may be offered; (c) 
these offerings are further defined by the 
equipment and instructors available and 
the vision of the director of adult educa- 
tion. 

A well-rounded adult program contain- 
ing the four essential curricula (voca- 
tional, personal development, social-civic, 
domestic science) requires a body of 
trained advisers to help prospective regis- 
trants define and meet their own wants. 
Adult guidance in a non-professional field 
is the most important part of an adult 
set-up. 

Real guidance is frequently given with- 
in the class itself. This is illustrated in 
the four curricula mentioned above. 


What Adults Study and Like to Study 


The personal development curriculum 
in San Jose includes Psychology of Per- 
sonality, Psychology of Everyday Life for 
Women, Life After Forty, Marriage 
Courses for Men and for Women, and 
expression courses. One instructor in a 
class of Psychology of Personality reports 
the giving of guidance to a member of 
his class who had attempted suicide with- 
in 24 hours of his appearance in the 
classroom. After taking the Bernreuter 
Personality Test the individual realized 
that he was in immediate need of social 
guidance; there was no financial or eco- 
nomic difficulty but purely a social situa- 
tion that needed adjustment. This ad- 
justment was started by the instructor, and 
the individual was able to continue the 
adjustment by himself with some direc- 
tion. 

The social-civic curriculum includes 
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courses in Backgrounds of Civilization, 
Modern Social Trends, Civic Forums, 
Newspaper Night (Current Events), 
Taxation in California, Savings and In- 
vestments, Book News and Reviews, City 
and County Government. 

The domestic science curriculum in- 
cludes classes in Home Management, 
Dressmaking, Hostess Training, Interior 
Decoration, and Feeding a Family. Many 
of the people who enter these classes 
want definite guidance in the solution of 
an immediate problem. They ask: How 
shall I paint my kitchen? How can I 
make over last year’s coat? I want to 
make a new hat. Can you help me? 
Frequently when the specific question has 
been answered, the member of the class 
may have no further interest and fre- 
quently will cease to attend. 

Adults spend time in an evening school 
for various reasons. Among these rea- 
sons are a longing for social companion- 
ship and escape from lonely evenings, a 
strong desire to build up a personal phi- 
losophy, a wish to become more efficient 
in social conduct and expression. These 
impulses have not always been reduced 
to terms of understanding, and frequently 
a rather lengthy conversation is necessary 
to bring the real reasons to a definite 
statement. In this case, as in the voca- 
tional field, the real guidance must be 
done in the setting up of the curriculum. 

Most persons who come to the evening 
school know what they want, particularly 
those who choose the various courses in 
the social-civic group. But there are those 
who have rather indefinite problems and 
want assistance in their solution. This 
group takes time for the solution of its 
problems. If the right course can be se- 
lected, the guidance takes place in the 
course itself. Here is the large field and 
the opportunity for real educational and 
social guidance. 





















































COUNSELORS’ CORNER 
A Guidance Program Without Extra Money or Teachers’ Time 


GERTRUDE FORRESTER 








and which may be of use to others. 


HAVE directed a guidance program in 
West Bend, Wisconsin, during the 
past two years while doing full-time 

teaching of seven classes in commercial 
subjects. At no cost tothe school in ex- 
tra money or teachers’ time, a program 
was developed which I believe carried out 
parts of the special functions of secondary 
education. 

As a beginning of the program, I re- 
quested that I be allowed to meet with the 
vocational guidance committee of the 
local Kiwanis Club. I asked the members 
of this committee if they would be will- 
ing to finance an assembly talk by Mr. 
Weinhoff, Director of Guidance at Shore- 
wood, Wisconsin, and if they would fol- 
low his talk with some announcements of 
awards for students who would make the 
best written reports on the study of an 
occupation, using the plan outlined in 
Kitson’s I Find My Vocation. 

The members of the Kiwanis Club 
came to school for their after-dinner talk, 
given by their guest speaker on “How to 
Study an Occupation—and Why.” Then 
the chairman of the Kiwanis committee 
announced that the club would like to en- 
tertain at dinner the writers of the best 
two freshman, sophomore, junior, and 
senior reports, and to award books to the 
students doing outstanding work in this 
project. 

My next step was to mimeograph lists 


In this department will appear from time to time an account of 
something which a counselor or a teacher has done in the way of guidance 


of the 136 occupations on which the 
White House Conference Committee 
noted materials and sources of informa- 
tion. We asked each teacher to sign for 
one occupational field on which he would 
be willing to gather information and 
sources of material, give a 30-minute 
talk, and assist any students interested 
in that subject in getting information. A 
teacher could choose any subject, provided 
he was the first to sign for it. 

I assigned a senior in my stenography 
class to each teacher to do stenographic 
work and assist in collecting materials for 
these discussions. The seniors used my 
classroom library in looking up the teach- 
ers’ subjects in the bibliographies—Gauide 
to Study of Occupations by Allen, Voca- 
tional Guidance Through the Library by 
Kitson, Vocational Information Bibliog- 
raphy by Parker and Moyer, and the 
White House Conference Report—and 
they took the four books opened at the 
right pages to the teachers. Many of 
them took the hint and sent for some of 
the books and pamphlets. The eighteen 
teachers gave their talks simultaneously, 
and the students went to whichever talk 
they chose. The following week the talks 
were repeated and students heard a sec- 
ond one. 

While the teachers were getting their 
information assembled, we invited 40 
local men and women to come to school 
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to talk on their occupations. They were 
given the guide to the study of an occu- 
pation which the students were to use in 
their reports, including the duties, re- 
quirements, qualifications, advantages, 
disadvantages, occupational distribution, 
schools for preparation, economic de- 
mand, trends, references for reading, etc. 
In the letter to each of these speakers we 
said that the student chairman would call 
on him to see if the date was satisfactory 
and so forth. The result was that the stu- 
dents had the experience of going to 

laces of business, interviewing the 
speakers, and talking about possible 
choices of vocation. By having the stu- 
dents sign for their choice of chairman- 
ship, it was possible, for instance, to ar- 
range that a student interested in law 
interview the speaker on law. 

On the day of the talk, the students met 


the speakers at the entrance to the build- 
ing, took them to the office and to the 
classrooms, and introduced them to the 
group. Forty students had the experience 
of making introductory speeches. About 
six talks were given simultaneously each 
week, each student attending one of his 
own selection. “Thank you”’ letters were 
written, containing a special reference to 
something the speaker had said. 

The speakers took their task seriously. 
They followed the outline thoroughly. 
They offered to give further counsel to 
anyone who came to them. Many of 
them purchased books and pamphlets to 
supplement their first-hand information. 

Two men said it was the first time they 
had been in the schoolroom since gradu- 
ation twenty years before, and they 
seemed to enjoy seeing the increased en- 
rolment in action. 


ero 


THE NOVEMBER “OCCUPATIONS” 


The next issue of Occupations will contain articles on Mental Hygiene 
and Guidance. It will be edited by Frank J. O’Brien, M.D., Assistant 
Director of the New York City Bureau of Child Guidance; George K. 
Pratt, M.D., Medical Director of the New York City Committee on 
Mental Hygiene; and Ira S. Wile, M.D., Associate in Pediatrics at Mt. 
Sinai Hospital. Dr. Pratt will present an introduction to the gene 
of mental hygiene and vocational guidance, Dr. Wile will consider voca- 
tional guidance and industry in terms of mental hygiene, and Dr. 
O’Brien will discuss some mental facfors which are pertinent in a gui- 
dance program for children of elementary and junior high school age. 
In addition, Caroline B. Zachry, of New Jersey State Teachers College, 
will write on mental hygiene work in secondary schools, and Arthur 
H. Ruggles, M.D., Superintendent of Butler Hospital, Providence, will 
examine mental hygiene and vocational guidance in colleges. There 
will also be an article by Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, showing what 
happens when more attention is given to white rats than to human beings. 
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HOW TO RUN A BASSOON FACTORY; | 
OR, BUSINESS EXPLAINED | 


The Psychology of the Worker 
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Spoofing as only Punch can spoof, the most famous of humorous 
magazines has been running a series of articles in which some of the 
efforts of business to make itself truly scientific are treated with mock 
solemnity. One of the least respectful of these articles is devoted to 
the psychologists. Without any particular malice it is here reprinted 
by permission of the Proprietors of Punch. 


HE WHOLE object of civilization 
is a gradual advance in the gen- 
eral standard of life. The longer 
you go on the more things are invented, 
and the longer things stay invented the 
more people get them. Look at wireless 
sets. Now stop looking at wireless sets 
and look at psychologies. A hundred 
years ago our fathers had to manage 
without psychologies at all. Even thirty 
years ago they were the privilege of the 
very few. But nowadays with our cheap 
methods of production they are to be 
found in every home. 

As a modern business man it is most 
important for you to realize that your 
workers want psychologies of their own, 
and to see that they get really first-class 
chromium-plated ones with cavity walls. 
That was why, somewhat earlier on, I 
placed a psychologist high on the list of 
Experts You Can't Do Without. It is 
essential to have a man in the place 
whose expert knowledge tells him that 
workers are Human Beings Not Ma- 
chines. The old chap with whiskers who 
glues the bits of kid on the bassoon keys, 
he isn't a machine—teally he isn’t. So 
don’t let your maintenance-engineer oil 
him, and don’t think if he breaks down 
you can just fit a spare part. He is like 
the author of Pagliacci, ‘‘a man with a 


heart like you,” and he can probably be 
depended upon to keep himself well- 
oiled. So just keep him bright and 
healthy, change his water every day, and 
have a psychologist to deal with his soul. 
A first-class psychologist should be able 
to look after the following: — 


(1) Number One 

(2) The Selection of Work-people 

This is very important. Clearly, if you 

want a man to stand and look at a ma- 
chine and you take on a man who is 

(4) Blind, or 

(4) Incapable of looking at a ma- 
chine, 

then the machine won't be looked at, 
which will Decrease Efficiency. If, how- 
ever, you use Scientific Method, your 
psychologist will select a man who 

(a) Isn't blind, and 

(4) Loves standing and looking at 
machines. 

The machine will thus be looked at and 
this will Increase Efficiency. 

The technique of scientific selection is 

something like this:— 

(4) You take your applicant and place 
before him an Unfamiliar Piece 
of Prose. If he can read it he 
isn’t blind. If he can’t read it he 
is either blind or can’t read, in 
either of which case he is Un- 
suitable; 
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(b) If he gets through this test satis- 

factorily you take him along, 

lace him in front of a machine 

and tell him to look at it. If 

when you come back an hour 

later he is still looking at it he is 
Suitable. 

If, on the other hand, he has stopped 
looking at it, note what he has begun to 
do. The following list shows how this 
may help you to fit him into an appropri- 


ate job:— 
If be is Then he is more suit- 
able for 
Asleep Night-Watchman 
Gone Traveler 
Reading the paper Director 


Writing a letter Clerical post 


Looking at the girl on 
the next machine 
Arguing with somebody 
Looking at his watch 

Contemplating 

The main idea is to place people in 
positions where they may use their nat- 
ural bent. If people have no natural 
bent but just stay straight all the time, 
they are suitable as Cashiers. 

(3) Incentives 

The old idea was that to get a man to 

work you first shouted at him, then 
cursed at him, and finally, in despair, 
sacked him. The psychologist has 
changed all that. It is now realized that 
to get a man to work you should— 

(4) Ask him nicely, saying “Please.” 

(6) Not offend him by assuming that 
he can be bribed with pay. 

(c) Promote esprit de corps by group- 
ing him into houses (on public- 
school lines), each with a special 
colored tie (or, where ties are not 
worn, special braces), and pro- 
moting house-matches, e.g., the 
greatest output of bassoons in any 
given week. 

(2) Convincing him by lectures of 
the dignity of labor. 

(e) Generally doing all you can to 
make him feel that he is a mem- 
ber of one big happy family. (In 
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HOW TO RUN A BASSOON FACTORY 


this case the Happy Family would 
be Mr. Blurb the Bassoon- 
maker. ) 

(4) Eliminating Sources of Friction 

In every factory there are Sources of 
Friction which the psychologist can 
eliminate. I do not, of course, refer to 
things like emery-wheels, which are use- 
ful and necessary. I refer rather to those 
occasions when People Hit Other People 
With Hammers. This sort of thing 
wastes time, lowers output, damages im- 
plements and causes endless bad feeling. 
Now supposing, in old old-fashioned 
factory where there is no psychologist, A 
hits B with some blunt instrument. What 
happens? Following the crude anti- 
quated methods it is usual— 

(2) To remove blunt instrument. 

(4) To remove body. 

(c) To remove A. 

Nowadays the proceeding is— 

(2) Remove blunt instrument (gently, 

without snatching). 

(2) Remove body. 

(c) Send for psychologist. 

Now it is almost certain that upon ex- 
amination the psychologist will find that 
there is a Deeper Psychological Reason 
for the attack, of which the beaning of B 
was merely symbolical. The following 
most significant facts may well emerge: — 

(2) A has had no breakfast. 

(4) A has had breakfast, but his egg 

was bad. 

(c) A’s home life (apart from the 

egg) is not happy. 

(2) A is an intelligent person who 

feels Thwarted by his work. 

(e) B was a pest anyway. 

In any case it clearly is no use merely 
to fire A. Rather he should be trans- 
ferred to a department where there is less 
Thwarting going on. Give him a job in 
a room by himself, hitting things with 
hammers all the time, and he may well 
become a useful member of society. 
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COLLEGES AND CALLINGS 

Who was the first teacher? Naturally, 
a practitioner of the occupation taught. 
The cave man showed his sons how to 
track and kill wild animals. Nor was the 
practitioner-teacher confined to primitive 
times. Many a doctor, many a lawyer, of 
the modern era learned his profession in 
the office of an established practitioner. 
This is “education within the occupa- 
tion,”” and in the Middle Ages under the 
guilds “it developed into an extremely 
elaborate and rigid educational system.” 
We are quoting Alfred Z. Reed’s annual 
Review of Legal Education, published by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. Broadening the 
usual scope of his survey, Dr. Reed de- 
votes this report to a scholarly considera- 
tion of ‘Learned Professions and their 
Organization.” 

Education within the occupation did 
not stop with the individual practitioner. 
Schools conducted by individual employ- 
ers or associations of employers or by 
trade unions are a modern development 
of this activity, which may be traced back 
to such institutions as the early medical 
school of Salerno, the early law school at 
Bologna, and the famous Inns of Court, 
all of them animated ‘‘by a purely voca- 
tional impulse.” Thus university educa- 
tion was originally vocational, giving 
training for law, medicine, and theology, 
but as teaching itself became a profession 
the teacher-practitioner was relegated to 
less exacting occupations, so that univer- 
sity training was not education within the 
occupation, but education outside of the 
occupation—education, that is, obtained 
from educational specialists. 





OPINION 





An immense change in university edu- 
cation was caused by the addition of the 
faculty of arts or philosophy, with its 
goal of the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake rather than for the sake of its 
practical application. “The University of 
Paris has been held primarily responsible 
for this broadening of the originally vo- 
cational character of higher learning.”’ In 
this development two stages may be dis- 
tinguished: “‘In the first place, even when 
practical utility survives as the ultimate 
justification of learning, this ideal may 
profitably be combined with breadth of 
view. . . . The second stage in the escape 
from vocationalism occurred when to in- 
tellectual curiosity there was added the 
phenomenon of overcrowded professions. 
Fields of learning that were originally 
cultivated because of belief that they 
might prove ultimately to have some 
bearing upon professional practice . 
continued to be cultivated even when 
there was little hope of entering a pro- 
fession. There arose the concept of learn- 
ing, not for the sake of its vocational ap- 
plication, but as a process for recruiting 
an educated class... .” 

American universities, Dr. Reed ob- 
serves, have a “far wider vocational 
range’’ than their European models. He 
adds: ‘We certainly ought to regard the 
term ‘learned profession’—the proper 
field of university activity—as a develop- 
ing concept. Our new country—our land 
of courageous innovations—ought to be 
able to bring within the university sphere 
callings which in other countries tradi- 


tionally stand outside.” We heartily 
agree. 

The substance of Dr. Reed’s Review is 
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IN OUR 


excellent, but he needs to pay greater at- 
tention to style. Here, for instance, is a 
sentence which subjects its reader to a 
series of jerks, like a badly started train: 
“This came into conflict with our estab- 
lished practice of judicial control, with 
the result that, although the bar has re- 
ceived, in several of the states affected by 
this movement, broad powers of initia- 
tive, in all except one instance it op- 
erates, like the English Law Society, sub- 
ject to the control of the higher judges— 
a feature almost entirely lacking in Can- 
ada and surviving for English barristers 
only as a virtually extinct tradition.” 
Please, Dr. Reed! 


A CLOUD ON THE HORIZON 


An account of the “electrified offices” 
in the Haas Building in New York fills 
us with gloomy foreboding for the secre- 
tarial profession. It seems that by a sys- 
tem of push buttons, microphones, and 
loud speakers, the secretarial and clerical 
work in a large building can be done by 
a small staff of stenographers in a central 
office. Even the stylish receptionist, se- 
lected so carefully to ‘‘set the tone’’ for 
the organization, is eliminated. In her 
place are a loud speaker and a micro- 
phone, and thus the caller’s business can 
be transacted vocally and expeditiously. 

If this is a portent, we foresee changes 
in the profession of a radical character 
and of varied ramifications. Technolog- 
ical unemployment, for one thing. This 
may take on incalculable proportions. 
The white collar workers, moreover, have 
enjoyed relative advantages in regard to 
security of tenure and such matters. Will 
they be able to retain these when their 
contacts with employers are on the same 
impersonal basis as that of manual 
laborers? Employers, it is said, cannot 
feel personally responsible for labor 
when it is nothing to them but an item 
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on the cost production sheets. Will their 
imagination be able to leap the gap with 
respect to a Voice? 

Saddest of all is the prospect of change 
in the character of the office personnel. 
What is to become of the glamorous sec- 
retary and the office romance? Will the 
attractive young things flock to business 
schools when mass production methods 
prevent them from joshing with the 
salesmen and other such extra-office ac- 
tivities? Is the secretary likely to marry 
her boss if contacts are purely vocal? 

Perhaps vocational counselors had bet- 
ter take heed and instead of emphasizing 
personality development, as has been the 
recent tendency, turn their attention 
rather to studies on the cultivation of 
that low musical note. 


MARBLES AND MAIDENS 

“Girl, 13, Wins Title in Marbles 
Match. Patty Smith of Flushing Beats 
Boy Champion of City in Contest at Cen- 
tral Park. An enthusiastic gallery of 
more than 500 children witnessed the 
downfall of male supremacy yesterday in 
marble shooting in New York City. This 
unprecedented happening occurred when 
Patty Smyth, 13 years old, of 147-33 Elm 
Avenue, Flushing, defeated the boy 
champion of the city in a match to de- 
termine the ‘best marble shooter in the 
five boroughs.’ ’’ Here is a wiping out 
of the sex line in occupations with a 
vengeance. Surely this cannot be what 
James Thomson meant when, a little 
more than 200 years ago, he wrote: “De- 
lightful task! . . . to teach the young 
idea how to shoot.’’ We have it on good 
authority that the female of the species is 
more deadly than the male, but, although 
we may readily accept the idea of her 
marble-heartedness, who would ever have 
dreamed that she would become marble- 
minded? 
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NOC CLEARING HOUSE 


News of the National Occupational Conference 








HONORS 
Honors have been falling fast upon 
members of NOC. 


John Ward Studebaker, formerly 
Superintendent of Schools of Des Moines, 
Iowa, is United States Commissioner 
of Education, succeeding Dr. Zook, who 
resigned to become Director of the 
American Council on Education. Mr. 
Studebaker, who accepted the appoint- 
ment over the telephone, was present 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Association for Adult Education in 
Washington immediately following his 
appointment. He prefaced his address at 
a luncheon forum by remarking humor- 
ously that he had met many friends at 
the convention—and many persons who 
wanted to be his friends. 


James E. Russell, Dean Emeritus of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has received the Rutgers University 
award, the symbol of which is a bronze 
medal, for “outstanding service to agri- 
culture and education.”” In addition to 
many other distinctions, Dr. Russell is a 
prominent breeder of Guernsey cattle. 


John M. Brewer, Associate Professor 
of Education and Director of the Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, has been 
elected President of the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, of Boston, the mother 
church. 


Morris S. Viteles, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology and Director of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Clinic at the University 
of Pennsylvania, having been awarded a 
fellowship by the Social Science Research 
Council for study of the methods em- 
ployed by Russian psychologists in pro- 
moting individual efficiency and adjust- 
ment in industry, obtained leave of ab- 
sence from the university and is spending 
the larger part of a year in the land of 
the Soviets. 


William M. Leiserson, who has been 
on leave of absence from his chair of 
Sociology at Antioch College, serving as 
Chairman of the Petroleum Labor Policy 
Board, has been thwarted in his design of 
returning to Antioch by appointment as 
Chairman of the National Mediation 
Board of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, which is described as a 
supreme court for the settlement of rail- 
way labor controversies under the col- 
lective bargaining system. 


Chase Going Woodhouse, Director of 
the Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations, is now Professor of Economics 
at Connecticut College for Women, New 
London. She remains Director of the 
Institute, whose research headquarters 
have been transferred from the Woman's 
College, Greensboro, North Carolina, to 
Connecticut College but which according 
to present plans will retain an office in 
North Carolina. 
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| NOT MERELY ORNAMENTAL 
“Occupations” Can Be Highly Useful | 
| MARIE MCNAMARA | 
be a 





Those persons, if any, who have thought of Occupations as a maga- 
zine fit to adorn the library table but incapable of real use as a working 
tool will be surprised to see the part it can play in a study circle or other 


discussion 


dis played, 


roup. We plan to publish other outlines of the sort here 
ut we beg our readers not to wait for them. 


This one, we 


confess, is presented in part for the purpose of stimulating the sending 


of others. If you know of such, don’t keep us in the dark. 


We shall 


learn of them in time, anyway, and you might as well gain the credit of 


being their transmitter. 


T THE spring meeting of the Con- 
A necticut Association of Deans 
held at Albertus Magnus Col- 
lege, New Haven, a panel and group dis- 
cussion meeting centered about the prob- 
lem, “Guidance in a Changing Social 
Order.” An outline of the topic for the 
purpose of stimulating discussion and a 
bibliography on guidance for further ref- 
erence were distributed to the members 
present. 

For the purpose of finding out whether 
of not recent points of view on the topics 
in the outline presented had been ex- 
pressed in Occupations, The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, during the year, I 
reviewed the numbers. The results were 
gratifying, stimulating, and_ satisfying. 
There were not only entire articles cover- 
ing most of the topics, but also sugges- 
tions of recent books and research studies 
on others. Even the “fillers” were dis- 
covered to be such good food for thought 
that they should be used wherever pos- 
sible. 

Following is a partial list of the find- 
ings, associated with the topics in the 
outline to which they refer. All refer- 
ences are to Volume XII of Occupations. 
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I. THE DEFINITION OF TERMS 
A. Wuart Is GuImDANCE? 


The Meaning of Productive Education. M. L 
Altstetter. No. 10, p. 8. 

Let’s All Speak the Same Language. John M. 
Brewer. No. 9, p. 5. 

Guidance. Alice Duer Miller. No. 9, p. 40 

The Major Strategy of Guidance. Ben D. Wood 
and F. S. Beers. No. 8, p. 8. 

Scholarship and Living. John M. Brewer. No. 7 
Sec. 1, p. 54. 

Modern Educational Philosophy and Effective 
Practice. No. 7, Sec. 2, p. 115. 

Objectives of Guidance. Grayson N. Kefauver 
No. 7, Sec. 2, p. 409. 

The Distributive Function of Education. Gray- 
son N. Kefauver. No. 3, p. 25. 

Vocational Guidance Today and Tomorrow. A. H. 
Edgerton. No. 1, p. 30. 


a. Who Are the Guidance Officers of the School? 


Guidance Staff and Organization in a City School 
System. James F. Bursch. No. 7, Sec. 2, p. 90. 

Guidance Staff and Organization in Higher Insti- 
tutions. Karl W. Onthank. No. 7, Sec. 2, p. 93. 

A Comprehensive Guidance Program: As Evolved 
by the Western Guidance Conference. No. 7 
Sec. 2, p. 9. 

Guidance in Small High Schools. Knute O. 
Broady and Elgin D. Clason. No. 3, p. 9. 

Whose Responsibility? Frances Perkins. No. 2, 


p. 5. 


B. WHat Do We MEAN BY A CHANGING 
SOCIAL ORDER? 


Recent Trends and Social Progress. Harvey N. 
Davis. No. 9, p. 51. 

The Old Order Changeth. Harold L. Ickes. No. 
7, set. 1, p. 3. 

Social Conditions and Trends. C. N. Reynolds. 
No. 7, Sec. 2, p. 15. 
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Il. WHAT CHANGES IN THE SOCIAL 
ORDER DEMAND GUIDANCE? 


A. Soctat. B. Economic. C. POoLrricaL 
D. UNEMPLOYMENT. E. OTHER CHANGES 


Social Objectives of Guidance. Henry M. Busch. 


No. 9, p. 59. 


Employment Tomorrow. Walter V. Bingham. 


No. 9, p. 55. 


Current Economic Problems. J. M. Tinley. No. 


7, Sec. 2, p. 22. 


Social Trends and Their Implications. William F. 


Ogburn and Owen E. Pence. No. 6, p. 56. 
Mental Perils of Unemployment. R. O. Beck- 
man. No. 4, p. 28. 
Employment and Unemployment: A Many-Sided 
Problem as Viewed in Recent Books. No. 3, 


p. 62. 

Guidance of the Unemployed. Fern Ogg. No. 1, 
p. 20. 

Retrospect and Prospect. Edwin A. Lee. No. 1, 
p. 25. 


Ill. SELF GUIDANCE IN THE CHANGING 
SOCIAL ORDER 


A. ArE We TRAINING FOR SELF GUIDANCE IN 
Our COLLEGES? 


B. How Can Se_F Gumance Be Deve.opep? 
Training for Living. Ernest H. Wilkins. No. 10, 


p. 99. 

Personnel at Yale. No. 7, Sec. 1, p. 62. 

Putting Education to Work. No. 7, Sec. 1, p. 69. 

The Informative Program: Looking to the Dis- 
tributive Phase of Guidance. Harold C. Hand. 
No. 7, Sec. 2, p. 44. 

The Informative Program: Looking to the Ad- 
justive Phase of Guidance. Margaret E. Ben- 
nett. No. 7, Sec. 2, p. 48. 

Measurement of Interest and Personality. Noel 
Keys. No. 7, Sec. 2, p. 58. 

Measurement of Abilities and Aptitudes. Reginald 
Bell. No. 7, Sec. 2, p. 67. 

Vocational Try-Outs for College Students. Edith 
G. Stedman and Mary E. Manson. No. 5, p. 54. 

Why College? Why Colleges? I. M. Rubinow. 
No. 4, p. 5. 

The Guidance of Youth in the Colleges. Karl M. 
Cowdery. No. 4, p. 14. 

Use of Occupational Information. John M. 
Brewer. No. 1, p. 49. 


IV. GUIDANCE FOR LEISURE TIME IN THIS 
NEW CHANGING ORDER 


A. WorTHWHILE Leisure Time ACTIVITIES 
B. BALANCED Leisure Time PROGRAM 
The New Leisure Challenges the Schools. Eugene 


T. Lies. Book review by Lyman Bryson. No. 7, 
Sec. 1, p. 87. 


V. THE ROLE OF THE DEAN IN THE 
PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE 
(References from Current Research in Occupa- 

tional Adjustment. No. 2, p. 57-62.) 

The development of the position of Dean of 
Women as a part of the personnel organiza. 
tion in co-educational colleges and universities, 
Lulu Holmes. P. 61. 

The historical development of the personne! 
movement in American colleges and uni- 
versities. Sarah E. D. Sturges. P. 61. 

A study of procedures for the Dean of Women 
in the small liberal arts college. Elva E. Kin- 
ney. P. 61. 

The status and scope of service of deans and ad- 
visers of girls in the public secondary schools 
of Michigan. M. Lile Fellows. P. 59. 





ADDITIONAL BOOKS, REVIEWED IN 
“OCCUPATIONS” 

Careers for Women. By Catherine Filene. Bos- 
ton, eg Mifflin Co. No. 10, p. 114. 

Vocations for Women. By Adah Pierce. New 
York, Macmillan Co. No. 9, p. 80. 

The Girl and Her m. By Esther Eberstadt 
Brooke. New York, D. Appleton and Co. 
No. 3, p. 83. 

Women in the Twentieth Century: Their Po- 
litical, Social, and Economic Activities. (Re- 
cent Social Trends Monograph.) By Sophonisba 
B. Breckinridge. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. No. 4, p. 81. 

Measurement and Guidance of College Students. 
Published for the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins Co. 
No. 1, p. 85. 

Needed Readjustments in Higher Education. 
Edited by William B. Gray. University of 
Chicago Press. No. 10, p. 109. 

Training Youth for the New Social Order. By 
Rudolph R. Reader. Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
Antioch Press. No. 7, p. 87. 

Trends in Vocational Guidance. (Studies in Edu- 
cation.) By Rex B. Cunliffe. New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, Rutgers University. No. 3, p. 89. 

We Move in New Directions. By H. A. Over- 
street. New York, W. W. Norton & Co. No. 7, 
p 87. 

This Changing World. By Samuel S. Fels. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Co. No. 7, p. 77. 

The Economic World Today. Edited by Felix 
Morley. University of Chicago Press. No. 9, 
p. 87. 
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KEEPING THE RECORD 


News of the National Vocational Guidance Association 














ANNOUNCEMENT 


To the Presidents of Branch Associations: 

Communications of general interest to 
branch officers and members will be pub- 
lished monthly in this section of the 
magazine. The following is the first 
recommendation of the year to be issued 
to the Council of Presidents. 


Cooperation with the Rural Section 
Committee 


The NVGA Committee on Branch As- 
sociations and the NVGA Rural Section 
are planning to work together this year 
in an effort to extend the NVGA annual 
membership much more widely into small 
town and rural areas. 

Dr. Latham Hatcher, President of the 
Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
and Chairman of the Rural Section Com- 
mittee, feels that a good start would be 
made in the smaller cities toward inter- 
esting some leaders from adjoining rural 
areas in attending their meetings if a per- 
sonal touch was given to the invitation, 
and that this outreaching could ultimately 
be the means of increase in the number 
of NVGA memberships and branches as 
well as in good to the smaller centers. 

A packet of branch materials which has 
been mailed to you contained a copy of 
the spring meeting of the Wisconsin Vo- 
cational Guidance Association and the 
April, 1934, News Letter. Both of these 


and also the January, 1934, Wisconsin 


VGA News Letter, which was sent to you 
last February, are inspiring illustrations 
of this sort of spread. 
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Suggestions made by the NVGA Rural 
Section as means by which the state asso- 
ciation might plan, or plan more largely, 
to spread NVGA interest to small towns 
and rural areas, and ways of attracting re- 
sponsive interest from these areas follow. 
They are given with the realization that a 
few of the cities and states, notably Wis- 
consin, are already working effectively 
along these lines. 

(a) Arranging special guidance meetings 
in strategic rural towns when prac- 
ticable, utilizing also for such pur- 
poses other educational meetings, in- 
stitutes, etc., which appreciable num- 
bers of rural and small town people 
customarily attend. Arranging the 
round tables, forums, panel discus- 
sions, etc., on such occasions so as 
to stimulate interest in NVGA aims. 

(b) Keeping a lookout committee to in- 
vite educational or other leaders or 
people who are interested. 

(c) Using the same hospitality toward 
rural and small town areas adjacent 
to city branches, perhaps cn the 
ground of the interrelations of rural, 
small town, and urban problems of 
guidance. 

(d) Making as intensive an effort as pos- 
sible to bring about branch associa- 
tions or sections in teacher-training 
institutions which draw appreciably 
upon small towns and rural areas. 


The Branch Exchange 
The packet of branch association ma- 
terials which was recently mailed to the 
branch presidents contained, in addition 
to other materials, copies of the Bul- 





































































































































letins, Guidance Practice in New Jersey, 

Trends in Vocational Guidance, and Pro- 
ceedings of the Minnesota State Confer- 
ence on Vocational Guidance. 

The bulletins, Guidance Practice in 
New Jersey and Trends in Vocational 
Guidance, wete made available through 
the generosity of Professor Rex B. Cun- 
liffe, School of Education, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. Pro- 
fessor Cunliffe is interested in getting 
critical reactions to his point of view in 
Trends in Vocational Guidance, and asks 
ihat persons who disagree with him write 
and tell him why. Use of the Proceed- 
ings of the Minnesota State Conference 
on Vocational Guidance was made pos- 
sible by the courtesy of Professor Donald 
G. Paterson and the Employment Stabili- 
zation Research Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Much interest was expressed last year 
in the branch exchange which functioned 
as a Clearing service for ideas of branch 
activities. Associations having materials 
to share with other branches are invited 
to send 35 copies to Marie McNamara, 
Troup Junior High School, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Edited by 
MARIE MCNAMARA 


Secretaries of the branches are requested 
to send reports to Miss McNamara, Augusta 
Lewis Troup Junior High School, Edgewood 
Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut, promptly 
after each meeting. 


Detroit 

At the annual meeting of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Association of Detroit 
and Vicinity held at Dearborn Inn, May 
14, the following officers were elected for 
the year 1934-35: President, Gladys Lit- 
tle, Assistant Principal, Cleveland Inter- 
mediate School; Vice President, Donald 
J. Sublette, Civil Service Examiner; Secre- 


OCCUPATIONS 





tary-Treasurer, Don H. Palmer, Coup- 
selor, Post Intermediate School; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Marion Koepcke, 
Teacher, Central High School; Trustees: 
Warren K. Layton, Department of Gui- 
dance and Placement, Detroit Public 
Schools, and Grace C. Jones, Counselor, 
Cooley High School. 


Cincinnati 

The Cincinnati Vocational Guidance 
Association completed a year’s program 
with a number of definite accomplish- 
ments to its credit. In October there was 
a joint meeting with the vocational gui- 
dance section of the Southwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association addressed by Daniel 
Poling on “Vocational Guidance as Re- 
vealed by Radio.” The December meet- 
ing was also a joint meeting in which the 
association cooperated with the Public 
Health Federation in a program addressed 
by Franz Alexander on “Mental Hygiene 
in the Depression.’"” The January meet- 
ing was devoted to the question of child 
labor. The fourth meeting of the year 
in March was addressed by Mary Stewart, 
assistant director of education in the Of- 
fice of Indian Affairs, on ‘Vocational 
Guidance—Its Future.” At the annual 
meeting, which was the fifth meeting of 
the year, Katherine Lenroot, assistant di- 
rector of the Children’s Bureau, spoke on 
“Unemployed Youth—Whose Responsi- 
bility?” 

A speakers’ bureau was organized dur- 
ing the year under the chairmanship of 
Charles Lee, who made contacts with 
many Cincinnati organizations and ar- 
ranged for twelve speakers to appear be- 
fore as many organizations to present 
some phase of vocational guidance. 

The Vocational Counselors of the Vo- 
cation Bureau assumed the responsibility 
for radio programs, which were broadcast 
weekly over WKRC beginning January 
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1, 1934. The programs introduced Dick 
and Jane, two high school pupils who 
wanted to find out all they could about 
many occupations before they decided for 
which ones to prepare. So Dick and 
Jane, sometimes together and sometimes 
alone, visited many establishments in Cin- 
cinnati, where they saw at first hand the 
work that was being done and inter- 
viewed the persons whom they visited 
about the different occupations in which 
they were engaged. The May radio pro- 
grams were devoted to the various schools 
in Cincinnati and the occupations for 
which they prepare. The June programs 
were concerned with suggesting construc- 
tive activities that may be carried on dur- 
ing the summer months—books that may 
be read, hobbies that may be developed, 
interesting places that may be visited. 
Officers for the Cincinnati Association 
for the year 1934-35 are: President, 
Simon Ross, Court of Appeals; 1st Vice 
President, B. H. Siehl, Principal, Western 
Hills High School; 2nd Vice President, 
Goldie Carter, Girl Reserve Secretary, 
YWCA; Treasurer, William Schwemlein, 
YMCA Placement Secretary; Secretary, 
Mary P. Corre, Director Occupational Re- 
search and Counseling Division, Cincin- 
nati Public Schools; Directors: Milton 
Campbell, Chairman Child Welfare Com- 
mittee, American Legion; Arthur Froehle, 
Assistant Superintendent of Parochial 
Schools; William Jewel, Chairman Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee, Kiwanis 
Club; C. E. Lee, YMCA Boys’ Work 
Secretary; Stanley Matthewson, Director 
of Cincinnati's new Employment Center. 


Philadelphia 
The Vocational Guidance Association 
of Philadelphia and Vicinity held its 
spring meeting May 22, in the library of 
the Darby High School. 
A demonstration of group guidance 
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with a class of 12th grade college pre- 
paratory students was given by Mildred 
Dougherty, Counselor at Darby High 
School. The discussion followed the 
technique used by Richard Allen of 
Providence and his associates in the re- 
cently published Inor Group Guidance 
Series. Reports were made by H. J. 
Gideon, Director of Compulsory Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia; Margaret McDonald, 
Counselor at Cheltenham High School; and 
A. McMahon, of Haverford High School, 
on the special guidance features in their 
districts. 

The new officers of the Association 
were thus announced: Arthur J. Jones, 
University of Pennsylvania, President; 
Margaret McDonald, Counselor at Chel- 
tenham High School, Vice President; 
Samuel Gulick, Counselor at Lower 
Merion Junior High School, Treasurer; 
Mildred Dougherty, Philadelphia Junior 
Employment Service, Secretary. 

A special meeting of the Executive 
Committee was held in Dr. Jones’ office 
June 19, at which the following plans 
for next year were discussed: 

(1) Personal visits to suburban schools 
to enlarge membership. 

(2) Cards to be sent to principals of 
nearby schools asking for names of peo- 
ple interested in guidance. 

(3) The organization of the work for 
the year into special study groups on such 
topics as Vocation, Choice of College, 
Leisure Time Activities, etc. 

(4) Suggested topics for meetings 
during the year were: 

(a) New York Adjustment Service. 

(b) Necessity for contacts with ser- 
vice groups such as Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, etc. 

(c) Government camps for high 
school graduates. 

(d) What college would you choose? 

(e¢) Opportunities for unemployed 
high school graduates, 
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EVENTS — BEFORE AND AFTER 


General News of the Occupational World 
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COMING 

The ninth annual convention of the 
American Vocational Association will be 
held December 5-8, at Pittsburgh. Frank 
M. Leavitt, associate superintendent of 
Pittsburgh public schools, is chairman of 
the local steering committee. The Hotel 
William Penn has been chosen for con- 
vention headquarters. This reminds us 
of a newspaper item we saw some time 
ago, to the effect that the common worry 
of organizations in general is no worry 
at all for one North Carolina group—it 
doubled its membership last year. This 
record was made by the North Carolina 
Vocational Association. 


VIEWING GUIDANCE AFRESH 


An admirable initiation into guidance 
principles and procedures was provided 
for the novitiate in education by the three- 
day Conference on Individual Develop- 
ment and Guidance at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, July 31, August 1-2. 
By general meetings at which recognized 
leaders in the field discussed the scope 
and growth of guidance and its place as 
a function of the school and as a com- 
munity responsibility; by sectional meet- 
ings taking up the various aspects of the 
guidance program; by demonstrations of 
materials, equipment, and procedures 
which included individual and group 
tests, diagnostic and remedial procedures, 
instruction in special fields, and educa- 
tional talking pictures; by exhibits pre- 
senting guidance records, instruments, and 
publications—by this variety of means a 


comprehensive picture of fundamentals 
was provided for the novice and of new 
developments for the initiate. Some 700 
persons attended the econference. 

Schools could dispense with guidance, 
said Dean William F. Russell of Teach- 
ers College at the first evening's session, 
over which Frederick P. Keppel presided, 
only if they were, first, to reinstate the 
doctrine of formal discipline, and sec- 
ondly, to give up the American ideal of 
equal opportunity. But since it is just as 
impossible to revert to the first as to de- 
stroy the second, individual guidance 
must become increasingly the dominant 
note in education. 

Education is guidance, continued John 
M. Brewer. Exploratory experiences, 
classes in vocational opportunities, and 
individual counsel are essential parts of 
the educational process or auxiliary ser- 
vices properly ascribable to education in 
a way in which special services, such as 
filling teeth, are not. “If education is 
guidance,” he is often asked, “why talk 
of guidance? Why not just talk of edu- 
cation?” To which he replies that Sher- 
man performed a service to humanity 
when he said “War is hell,” for synonyms 
help to clarify meanings. Dr. Brewer 
warned the vocational counselor against 
trying to be an administrator and raising 
too many questions of rank and relative 
importance; and against trying to be 
father, mother, doctor, pastor, scoutmas- 
ter, and all his playmates to the child, for 
unitary counseling has never worked 
effectively. 
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Dean Max McConn foresaw further 
developments in the direction of scien- 
tific procedures: tests will be still further 
refined and diversified; improvements in 
current cumulative forms will be made; 
scientific devices in remedial treatment 
will be developed; the present course of 
study will be profoundly modified by the 
factual data derived from guidance pro- 
cedures; and skilled advisers of many 
kinds, competent to make good use of 
these various instruments, will be trained 
and appointed in the schools. 

Paul R. Mort, the next evening, asked 
what it was that people paid for when 
they bought education. The expenditure 
per classroom varies from $200 to $5000. 
Investigation discloses that the difference 
between the low and the high level 
schools lies in the degree to which the 
school is focused on the individual boy 
and girl. His experience with the public 
had revealed that it was not for great 
broad social objectives that people were 
willing to spend money, but that each 
person had in mind the welfare of cer- 
tain individual students. Pasteur, when 
he proposed that it would be possible to 
find the germ which caused each disease 
and then to discover its enemy, was vig- 
orously opposed by the physicians, to 
whom the only feasible course of pro- 
cedure was the resort to the two or three 
panaceas which they had up their sleeves. 
It is an expensive process to focus atten- 
tion on individuals, but if the people of 
the United States are to have the kind of 
education they would like to have, they 
have not begun to spend the money 
necessary. 

The query was put at one of the panel 
discussions as to whether guidance was 
not a device for bootlegging education 
into the public school system. Lucy L. 
W. Wilson of the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls held that the prin- 
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cipal is a key man in this recondite proc- 
ess, and indeed from her suggestions it 
seemed that the principal can do anything 
she wants to do if she but has the will. 

The term “guidance” will pass out of 
use except in connection with vocational 
guidance when once education has be- 
come properly individualized, Harry D. 
Kitson pointed out. He emphasized the 
inadequacy of the term, which has come 
to be a sort of catch-all, but believed that 
it would be with us for a decade or so. 
He discussed the personality, experience, 
and training requirements of the coun- 
selor and various aspects of long-range 
planning necessary to get the needed spe- 
cialists into the school. 

Rollo G. Reynolds described the real 
teacher as an educational philosopher, 
who, in addition to instilling those com- 
mon attitudes, habits, and skills which 
should be the heritage of all students, 
knows that there are no duplicates in na- 
ture and is guided accordingly. 

Guidance as a community responsibility 
was recognized and discussed the third 
evening, when Lyman Bryson presided. 
Jerome Bentley described the aims and ac- 
complishments of the Adjustment Ser- 
vice. J. E. Sproul, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of YMCA’s, pointed out 
the means and the opportunities which 
community agencies had for contributing 
to guidance and various means of relating 
the aims of schools and community 
agencies. 

Women’s best opportunities are in new 
fields, such as air conditioning, declared 
Chase Going Woodhouse. There are 
great opportunities for activity and prog- 
ress in the development of their con- 
sumer interests. In discussing the in- 
security and the injustices in the economic 
position of women, she stressed the im- 
portance of guidance in carrying forward 
the cardinal principle that jobs should be 
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recognized as individual opportunities 
and not regarded as men’s jobs or 
women’s jobs. 

The family is certainly not going out 
of the picture, even though many of its 
functions are disappearing, said Lois Hay- 
den Meek, in conclusion. She described 
the family counseling service at Teachers 
College, where queries before the Child 
Development Institute on household man- 
agement, family health, family finance, 
and even legal service had resulted in the 
establishment of an institution which 
formed relations with various specialized 
departments at the university and else- 
where and gradually built up a fund of 
information giving insight and under- 
standing into the problems of modern 
family life. Its work reveals the fact 
that families of the middle class do need 
help and it brings a realization of the 
significance of the family as a unit of 
work in individual development. 


YOUTH TRIES ITS HAND 


The First American Youth Congress 
convened at New York University, 
August 15-17, 1934, for the purpose of 
getting a cross-section of the opinion of 
American youth on certain vital issues. 
Because of the inability of the various 
groups to agree on the organization of the 
Congress the conference split into two 
sections, which conducted separate meet- 
ings. The factions were divided into so- 
called conservatives and radicals, the 
“Conservatives” patently supporting the 
New Deal and the “Radicals” going far- 
ther to the left. They were in accord on 
the need for stringent measures to assist 
youth in the present emergency. Re-em- 
ployment, apprenticeships, unemployment 
insurance, transient youth, and child labor 
were among the many problems discussed 
at both sessions. About 200 young men 
and women representing youth and youth 


organizations in 30 states were present 

The fields covered in the resolutions 
passed by the “conservative” group in- 
cluded enlargement of existing transient 
camps; establishment of a system of na- 
tional employment exchanges to direct 
shifting regional labor and to make a 
thorough survey of the distribution of 
labor, the creation of new work, and the 
possibilities of future work; the support 
of a federal apprenticeship plan, set up 
under the N.R.A., with adequate safe- 
guards against the exploitation of the ap- 
prentice; the subsidizing of vocational 
schools by the federal government; adop- 
tion of uniform child labor laws among 
the several states; legislation providing 
for unemployment insurance and old age 
pensions; federal aid where inadequate 
educational facilities exist; establishment 
of a Vocational Advisory Bureau to pre- 
vent wastage of youthful talent, energy, 
and ambition through blind vocational 
education; more adequate sex education. 

In the resolutions adopted by the 
“radical” group were included the ad- 
vancement of federal appropriations for 
needy schools and for the building of new 
schools, playgrounds, and recreation cen- 
ters; higher wages and shorter hours of 
work in all industries; the elimination of 
discrimination against youth, learners, and 
apprentices in the industrial codes; unre- 
stricted right of all workers to join trade 
unions of their own choice; vocational 
training for youth between the age of 16 
and 18 with all youth receiving full 
wages for the type of work performed; 
abolition of child labor under the age of 
16 with government maintenance for chil- 
dren displaced from industry, agricul- 
ture, or street trades at no less than $3 
per week; abolition of CCC and transient 
camps and substitution of regular jobs 
with regular pay; unemployment and so- 
cial insurance provisions such as those in 
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the Lundeen Bill. 

Both groups set up permanent com- 
mittees to carry forward the work of the 
Congress and to disseminate its findings. 


THEY DEMAND GUIDANCE 


“Guidance” came close to being the 
watchword of the Conference on Youth 
Problems which was called by Commis- 
sioner Zook and met at Washington early 
in the summer. The duties outlined for 
the proposed Continuing Commission on 
Youth Problems take a wide range, but 
the largest place is accorded to education 
and guidance, with this definition and ex- 
planation: “Guidance is organized assis- 
tance given to young people in the solu- 
tion of the critical problems that confront 
them. Its purpose is not to solve prob- 
lems for youth, but to assist them to solve 
their own problems; to gradually build 
up in them the ability to get along with- 
out assistance.” 

Who should render this “organized 
assistance’? “The guidance of the young 
people,” avers the report, “should be a 
cooperative enterprise for every commun- 
ity and should mobilize every available 
agency, educational, recreational, occupa- 
tional, cultural. Since the school is the 
one center through which every child 
passes, it should be the center for co- 
ordinating the guidance activities of 
those in school. It may, sometimes, pro- 
vide the center for the guidance activi- 
ties of the out-of-school group, but this 
may not always be possible or desir- 
able.” 

State and federal assistance, it is sug- 
gested, should do several things: it 
should make readily available informa- 
tion on ways in which communities have 
organized programs of guidance, and 
where and how aid may be obtained for 
initiating such a program; it should pro- 
vide leadership, where needed, in the 
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form of speakers and literature to stim- 
ulate communities to organize an ade- 
quate guidance program; it should set up 
guidance clinics in strategic centers, or 
programs that might serve as centers of 
demonstration, or both; it should make 
available the services of experts who can 
assist in Organizing a guidance program 
and in providing guidance facilities; and 
it should stimulate county guidance pro- 
grams to be developed cooperatively 
under county councils (a) for collective 
planning based upon surveys of re- 
sources, physical, educational, occupa- 
tional, and recreational, and upon the 
needs of young people, and (b) for 
mobilizing all the available agencies for 
counseling, placement, and adjustment. 

In order to conserve for society the po- 
tential contributions of young people, to 
prevent their too early entrance into the 
labor market, and to bring back into the 
schools a large number of unemployed 
youths, it was recommended: (1) that 
there be a broad curriculum, based upon 
individual needs and interests, (2) that 
gtade grouping, marks, honor rolls, and 
“other artificial incentives to learning” 
be abolished, (3) that the curriculum, 
wherever practicable, include activities 
which cannot be carried on within a 
school building, since they are part of the 
social life or the productive work of the 
community, (4) that the occupational 
parts of the general curriculum have as 
their aim occupational information and 
understanding as a basis for intelligent 
citizenship, and (5) that the best pro- 
cedures for vocational education or train- 
ing be carefully worked out with due re- 
gard to length of training period, breadth 
of preparation needed, protection of the 
learner from exploitation, and economy 
of time and money. 

On some points the report went into 
detail, as when it stated that the teaching 
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of vocational skills for specific occupa- 
tions should begin when the operation of 
the curriculum and of guidance agencies 
has enabled the individual to make an 
intelligent choice of a vocation or a field 
of vocations, when the individual is old 
enough in physique, mentality, and re- 
sponsibility to profit by such training, and 
when the probable training period will 
carry the individual to an age at which he 
is likely to obtain employment in the oc- 
cupation for which he has been trained. 
Similarly, it urged an adequate but 
simple system of cumulative personal 
records of every boy and girl through the 
period of formal schooling; a well-organ- 
ized plan of helping young people to ob- 
tain up-to-date and trustworthy informa- 
tion about occupations, about facilities 
for education, training, and recreation, 
and about pertinent conditions of social 
and economic life; adequate facilities for 
counseling for every youth; and some 
non-commercial agency to give assistance 
in obtaining a job and in helping in ad- 
justment to the job. 


A. A. A. E. MEETING 


High spots of the Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Association for 
Adult Education, held in Washington, 
D. C., May 21-24, were the President's 
address by Dorothy Canfield Fisher on 
“Goals in Adult Education,” the Di- 
rector’s Report by Morse A. Cartwright, 
the two Panel Discussions, the Forum 
Dialogue between Lyman Bryson and 
Everett Dean Martin on “The Objectives 
of Adult Education,” and—highest spot 
of all—the banquet, of which Arthur E. 
Bestor was Toastmaster and his asso- 
ciate scintillators Felix Morley, Daphne 
Martin, William McAndrew, Agnes E. 
Meyer, and Harry A. Overstreet. One 
Panel Discussion considered “The Li- 
brary, Recreation, and Adult Education.” 


The other tackled the question, “To 
What Extent Does Radio Broadcasting in 
the United States Need Public Regula- 
tion?” 

Both the outgoing and the incoming 
Federal Commissioners of Education 
spoke: Dr. Zook, with William Green 
and others, on “The New Deal in Edv- 
cation”; Mr. Studebaker on ‘“‘School-Led 
Thinking,” an account of adult educa- 
tional activities in Des Moines. C. §. 
Marsh, Educational Director of the CCC 
Camps, surveyed that work. Frederick 
P. Keppel presided over a section meet- 
ing on “The Museum and Art Educa- 
tion.’” Another section meeting was de- 
voted to “Guidance and Adult Educa- 
tion.”” Led by Harvey N. Davis, it had 
as speakers Robert I. Rees and Franklin 
J. Keller. Still another section meeting 
considered “Adjustment Service and 
Adult Education.” The new President 
of the Association is Edward L. Thorn- 
dike. 


WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE 


For professional advice on occupational 
and personnel problems, counselors in 
schools and social service and industrial 
organizations in the Far West turn to the 
Western Personnel Service. This service 
was organized in Pasadena in 1930, and 
under the direction of Miss Winifred M. 
Hausam it has become an important re- 
search center for the study of occupational 
problems in the western states, working 
to secure a sound coordinated program for 
this section of the country. 

The group of socially-minded people 
from the educational and professional 
fields who sponsor Western Personnel 
Service de so because they believe that 
the western states need a reliable local 
center for research and service in occupa- 
tional information. It is a non-profit or- 
ganization, supported under a financial 
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plan which includes institutional member- 


ships. 

The Western Personnel Service offers 
information about occupational opportuni- 
ties in the West to institutions of higher 
learning for use in the guidance of their 
students. Colleges and universities have 
been eager to help in working out plans 
whereby the service can be made effective. 
To this end a Professional Advisory Com- 
mittee has been formed, with a represen- 
tative from each section to advise on gen- 
eral procedure and to present the special 
needs of his territory. The members of 
this committee are: 


Chairman: William Proctor, Professor of 
Education, Stanford University 


Arizona 
E. R. Riesen, Dean, College of Letters, Arts 
and Sciences, University of Arizona 


Idaho 
John R. Nichols, Executive Dean, Southern 
Branch, University of Idaho 


Oregon 
Karl W. Onthank, Dean of Personnel Ad- 
ministration, University of Oregon 


Washington 

Edgar M. Draper, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Washington 

Thelma Mills, Dean of Women, Whitman 
College. 

California 

Esther Dayman, Dean of Students, Mills 
College. 

James C. Devoss, Dean, Upper Division, 
San Jose State Teachers College 

Jessie Gibson, Dean of Women, Pomona 
College. 

William B. Munro, Professor of History and 
Government, California Institute of Tech- 
nology 

Hurford E. Stone, Assistant to Dean of Men, 
University of California at Los Angeles 

F. W. Thomas, President, Fresno State 
Teachers College 

C. H. Thurber, President, University of 
Redlands 

F. C. Touton, Vice President, University of 
Southern California 
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Gilbert Wrenn, Assistant Registrar for Stu- 
dent Personnel, Stanford University 


An important part of this service is its 
monthly News Bulletin, which contains 
short abstracts of books, articles, and 
studies on occupational trends and re- 
quirements, news items on events and de- 
velopments, and occasionally a more com- 
prehensive study of some particular occu- 
pation or profession, or a bibliography 
covering some special field. 


OBJECTIVE OR SUBJECTIVE? 

With ‘Subjective Judgments in Per- 
sonnel Work” as the topic of their spring 
meeting, held at Vassar, the Eastern Col- 
lege Personnel Officers heard a review— 
and defense—of the essay type of ex- 
amination from Carl C. Brigham of 
Princeton, Chairman of the Committee 
on Scholastic Aptitude Tests of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. Pro- 
fessor Brigham described ‘‘the first major 
statistical study that has ever been made 
of the written examination,” a study of 
the reading of the comprehensive English 
examinations given by the College Board. 
This study has resulted in a drastic re- 
arrangement of the reading schedule and 
a reduction in the size of readers’ errors. 
Objective tests for ‘‘small-package stuff,” 
on one hand, and freely written papers 
similar to the comprehensive English ex- 
amination for “big-package stuff,” on the 
other—such was Professor Brigham's 
guess at the future. 

Discussing “The Use of Subjective 
Judgments in the Orientation of College 
Students,” Miriam C. Gould of Vassar 
made the point that no objective test is 
yet available to the personnel worker 
which will materially aid his subjective 
judgment in distinguishing between ca- 
pacity for a certain branch of study and 
willingness to make the necessary effort 
for success in it. Students, she found, 
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were becoming intensely interested in cial interest to Superintendent Campbell's 
taking aptitude tests. T. A. Langlie of article in this issue of Occupations. 
Wesleyan drew the conclusion that, until 
more objective methods of testing were Breathitt County, Kentucky, has been 
developed, subjective judgment would re- turning from feuds to—alliteration sug- 
main the most important technique for gests fugues, but that is going too fast. 
assisting in social orientation. E. J. Wiley The famous county is headed, however, 
of Middlebury College observed that one in a direction which may ultimately bring 
must use subjective judgments, first, in it to notice for various intellectual achieve- 
determining when an objective test ments. Although of its 108 schools, 107 
should be employed, and, secondly, in have only one or two rooms, it is so pro- 
deciding what use to make of the results gressive as to have held a County Gui- 
of such tests. dance Institute for Teachers, with a five 
weeks’ program, for which credit was 
SUPERINTENDENTS FOR GUIDANCE given by the University of Kentucky. The 
“The school has a distinct responsibil- PUtpose of the Institute was to promote 
ity for guidance.” So resolved a group the study and understanding | of the 
of school superintendents at the conven- individual pupil, instruction adjusted to 
tion of the Department of Superintend- individual abilities and interests and par- 
ence of the National Education Associa- ental cooperation. Guidance naturally 
tion held at Cleveland, the official report feceived much attention. 
of whose proceedings -has recently ap- 
peared. Another group went farther and _ Guidance in Georgia has received an 
acknowledged that superintendents have !mpetus from a meeting held at the state 
specific duties in reference to guidance. university to develop plans for coopera- 
“There should be an appreciation on the tion between schools in the state and the 
part of superintendents,” declared this Federal Placement Service in the setting 
group, “of the importance of establishing UP of a program of vocational guidance 
definite responsibilities for the study of 4S an integral part of the state’s educa- 
individual differences of all pupils.” It tional system. An executive committee 
was agreed also. that superintendents was formed, of which H. H. Bixler, Di- 
should have an increasing appreciation of tector of Testing and Guidance in At- 
the relationship between the placement _!anta, is chairman. 
and follow-up of graduates and the cur- 
riculum, that they should realize the Forty-seven high ranking seniors at 
problems in the selection and training of Princeton University qualified for the 
counselors “and should understand some- new “no course” plan of study and will 
what the more common and successful have an opportunity ‘‘to develop their in- 
procedures,” and last, but very far from terests as they see fit.” Advice is avail- 
least, that ‘superintendents who are con- able whenever desired, but there are no 
sidering the organization of guidance prescribed requirements as to studies. 
programs should be encouraged to select 
people to organize the work and encour- Verl A. Teeter, formerly of the Tulsa, 
age them to undertake training under the Oklahoma, public schools, has been ap- 
guidance of the National Occupational pointed Chief Juvenile Probation Officer 
Conference.” These “resolves” give spe- of Tulsa. 
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THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


A Look at the Magazines and Bulletins 











WHAT HARVARD MEN DO 


Whether or not there is such a creature 
as a typical Harvard man may be open to 
question, but if there is one, he grad- 
uated in 1916, is under 40, lives between 
Scarsdale and Tarrytown, is married, has 
two or three children, is a lawyer or 
works for a financial house in an office 
below Forty-second Street, Manhattan, 
lunches at a downtown club, and oc- 
casionally plays a game of squash. Such, 
at least, are the findings of David Wash- 
burn Bailey, editor of the Harvard 
Alumni Directory, who presented the re- 
sults of his researches in the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin. More important are 
his discoveries regarding occupational 
changes among Harvard graduates in the 
course of 75 years. 

Examination of the biographical no- 
tices printed in the secretaries’ reports of 
the classes of 1833, 1858, 1883, and 
1908 shows a drastic reduction in the 
number entering the three traditional 
learned professions. In 1833, 25 per 
cent of Harvard graduates were lawyers; 
in 1908, only 12 per cent. In 1833, 17 
per cent of them were doctors; in 1908, 
less than 5 per cent. In 1833, 11 per 
cent were ministers; in 1908, including 
professional social service workers, less 
than 2 per cent. The percentage engaged 
in education rose from 7 to 9.74, and in 
arts and letters from 4.2 to 8.5. Through- 
out the professions there was a net de- 
cline from 67.6 to 39.5. 

This decline, of course, was offset by 
an increase in the number in various 
branches of business. In 1833 not a 
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single Harvard graduate was listed as en- 
gaged in finance. In 1908, 16 per cent 
were so listed. Production and trans- 
portation, which in 1833 occupied 11 per 
cent, in 1908 enrolled more than 14 per 
cent. Manufacturing displayed a much 
greater increase, the percentage rising 
from 1.4 in 1833 to 11.7 in 1908. Mer- 
cantile activities, on the other hand, 
shrank from 9.8 per cent to 6.6. During 
the 75 years the percentage of Harvard 
graduates in some kind of business grew 
from 22.5 to 50.9. 


NOT FOLLY TO BE WISE 


The value of a college education has 
recently been debated in many circles. A 
recent poll of 500 leading industrialists 
showed them divided as to its value in 
industry, but a more specific survey, re- 
ported by A. H. Edgerton in The Na- 
tion's Schools, shows a distinct preference 
for those with college training, the great- 
est demand of all being for the graduate 
student. This survey covered definite job 
specifications for over 4,000 positions. It 
indicated twice as much preference by em- 
ployers for the college man as for the 
high school graduate, and four times as 
much eagerness for his services as for 
those of the grammar school graduate. 
The New York Times, in commenting on 
this report, cited the letter of a reader 
who had not been able to find a position 
in spite of over 600 letters of application 
and 187 personal calls, which con- 
cluded with the woful statement, ‘You 
have to have a degree to get a job as ditch 
digger today.” 
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REGIONAL STUDIES which to be really effective should be 
Some interesting regional studies have Planned and budgeted years ahead. 
been made of occupational trends and op- Changing conditions, expected and ac. 
portunities. Occupational Changes and complished—such as unemployment in- 
Relief Activities in Allegheny County, by Sutance, the shorter work week, indus. 
John D. Beatty and others, assisted by tial organization along trade association 
CWA workers, is published by the Pitts- lines—will have wide repercussions 
burgh Personnel Association. Statistics in the industrial training field, and 
are presented on occupational changes will probably lead to its centraliza- 
which have taken place in the United tion and development on a scale of large 
States, Pennsylvania, and Pittsburgh, and magnitude. Mr. Spahr believes that now 
additional statistics are given on relief is the time for educational institutions 
and reemployment activities in Allegheny and for industry to adopt sound methods 
County. Two special reports, prepared and the scientific spirit in planning and 
by Gladys L. Palmer and published by Organization so as to make industrial edu- 
the Industrial Research Department of cation properly effective in the coming 
the Wharton School of Finance, are en- years. 
titled A Study of Job Openings in the 
Philadelphia Employment Office, 1932- DIE LOOPBAANGIDS 
1933, and A Study of Applicants in the Linda A. Eastman’s article, ‘The Li- 
Fifteen Largest Occupations, Philadeiphia brarian as Counselor,” which was te- 
Employment Office, 1933. They supply printed in the March number of Occu pa- 
information on the employability of sons from the Bulletin of the American 
workers and openings for jobs in that Library Association, promptly reached 
region during the depression. South Africa, where it evoked enthusi- 
astic comment from The Careers Guide, 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING more picturesquely known as Die Loop- 
Much of the education and training in baangids. This unpretentious little maga- 
business and industry has weathered the zine has enjoyed such a remarkable 
storm of the depression, according to growth during the past year that it indi- 
Robert H. Spahr of the General Motors cates beyond a doubt how much it fills a 
Institute of Technology, speaking at a long-felt need. It is published for the 
meeting of the American Society of Me- benefit of youngsters and parents, and 
chanical Engineers in Chicago. From teachers and employers. “Careers mas- 
samplings from individual companies, ters’ give advice on vocational training 
from industries of various sizes,and from or job hunting. Informed individuals 
the trade association field he conciudes give pertinent information about various 
that a surprisingly large amount of train- careers and occupations. Over 90 jobs 
ing remains in industry, though the re- have been described in the past year, 
ductions have been drastic. He questions ranging from cement-making to the 
the wisdom of discontinuing such activi- ministry. A few articles in each issue ap- 
ties during business depressions and re- pear in Dutch for the benefit of parents 
building them each time with the accom- or employers, or perhaps of the numerous 
panying losses. “It must be kept inmind advertisers. The magazine has been dis- 
always that many educational and train- tributed gratis to some 4,000 schools in 
ing activities are long-process operations the Union. 
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head Of 2,258 tuberculous patients inter- 
. 7 viewed, only 38.6 per cent wished to re- 
whey turn to their jobs; 27 per cent wanted to 
ncius change and 21 per cent were undecided. 
oo As Beulah Weldon Burhoe remarks in 
S10Ns 





her pamphlet, The Social Adjustment 
of the Tuberculous, published by the 
National Tuberculosis Association, these 
















large figures, while throwing no light on the 
mie suitability of choice, do show that the 
-y group is occupationally unstable and in 
hods need of vocational guidance. Of 4,967 
and patients, more than half expressed a de- 
bd. sire to study while in the sanatorium. 
ms Thirty per cent of the requests were for 
commercial subjects, 14 per cent for 

household arts, 12 per cent for various 

; vocational subjects, and 44 per cent for 
Li. miscellaneous courses ranging from art 
- to foreign languages. These young men 
wal and women—two-thirds of them are be- 
a tween 16 and 35—need vocational edu- 
" cation and guidance all the more since 
most of them have been through ele- 
: mentary school only and, on account of 





their physical condition, are unable to do 
manual work. 


SOCIAL WORKERS 


In 1930 for the first time the Census 
Bureau listed social workers separately. 
The number so listed was 31,241. This 
is believed to have been an incomplete 
listing, since among 31,290 religious 
workers, 4,270 probation and truant of- 
ficers, and many in other cognate classi- 
fications are a number who are really 
social workers. These facts are noted in 
a pamphlet, The Number and Distribu- 
tion of Social Workers in the United 
States, by Ralph G. Hurlin, published by 
the Russell Sage Foundation. One is not 
surprised to find that in proportion to 
population there are more than three 
times as many social workers in the large 
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cities as there are throughout the rest of 





the country. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS 

Anyone who wishes a convenient sum- 
mary of the main provisions of state laws 
affecting the employment of minors may 
obtain such an analysis from the U. S. 
Department of the Interior. It is en- 
titled State Compulsory School Atten- 
dance Standards Affecting the Employ- 
ment of Minors, and was prepared by the 
Children’s Bureau. It lists for each state 
regulations covering minimum age, em- 
ployment certificates, labor, 
night work, street trades, hazardous oc- 
cupations, and school attendance. The 
Children’s Bureau can supply informa- 
tion relative to the provisions of the 
codes, which in some cases temporarily 
supersede the provisions of the state 
laws. 


hours of 


INTERVIEW BLANK 


The Psychological Corporation has re- 
vised its very useful Aids to the Voca- 
tional Interview, an eight-page blank, 
the purpose of which is ‘‘to aid both the 
counselee and the counselor to record and 
review systematically some of the many 
factors bearing on the counselee’s choice 
of vocation and related adjustments.” 
Copies may be purchased from the Cor- 
poration at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, at the following rates: single copies 
of the blank, 10 cents; single copies of 
the accompanying manual, 25 cents; 
blanks in quantity lots, $9 per 100. 


WOMEN’S WORK 


Considerable wear and tear is taken 
out of the task of keeping informed on 
developments in the field of careers for 
women by the clip sheet and news let- 
ter, Women’s Work and Education, pub- 
lished by the Institute of Women’s Pro- 
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fessional Relations of the University of 
North Carolina. Most of each issue of 
this little quarterly publication is devoted 
to concise paragraphs of comment on 
news items and timely subjects, and to 
abstracts of books and magazine articles. 


USE OF LEISURE 


Two surveys on the use of leisure time 
have appeared: Report of the New York 
Committee on the Use of Leisure Time, 
consisting of the recommendations of the 
committee appointed by the New York 
Branch of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration which held public hearings to 
study this new social problem, and Lez- 
sure-Time Interests and Activities of 
Business Girls, a teport of a research 
study conducted in 1931-1933 by the Na- 
tional Board of the YWCA in New York 
City. To anyone interested in commun- 
ity organization, both pamphlets will be 
of service. 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, has issued 
a 70-page pamphlet, Location of Manu- 
facturers, 1899-1929. This describes the 
industrial areas in different parts of the 
country and the changes which have taken 
place. 


San Francisco Public Schools have is- 
sued Occupational Study No. 16, The 
Confectionery Industry in San Francisco. 
This is a pamphlet of 30 pages and is ac- 
companied by a four-page summary with 
the same title. 


The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education has issued a 20-page pamphlet, 
Effectiveness of Vocational Education in 
Agriculture. This is a revised edition 
of an earlier pamphlet and includes a 
number of follow-up studies. 


GLIMPSES AND GLANCES 
Pamphlets 


Regional Surveys of Adult Education. 
Jacques Ozanne. New York, Americay 
Association for Adult Education, pp. 48. 

A review of 27 surveys, representing an 
endeavor to study from the point of view of 
the entire community certain needs which 
hitherto have been regarded as exclusively 
the problems of more or less isolated groups 
They range from a study of leisure in West. 
chester County to a report on the facilities 
for adult education in Iowa. 


Attitudes and Unemployment: A Compari- 
son of the Opinions and Attitudes of Em. 
ployed and Unemployed Men. By O. Mil 
ton Hall. Archives of Psychology, No. 165 
March, 1934. Pp. 65. 
Two groups oF phatieiiind engineers, 3 

employed and 360 unemployed, were 
matched as regards age, normal earning 
power, education, and a number of other 
matters. By means of scales developed a 
cording to the Likert method, their attitudes 
and opinions were measured in order that 
the most probable maximum effects of un 
employment could be discovered. It was 
found, for example, that 68 per cent of the 
unemployed were more bitter toward em 
ployers, that 75 per cent had poorer “o 
cupational morale,” and that 58 per cent 
were more critical of religion than was the 
median employed man. The differences in 
attitude among the unemployed in varying 
conditions of financial insecurity and among 
employed men who differed in their feelings 
of job security were measured, as well as the 
differences among the unemployed between 
the younger and the older men and between 
those who had been given “made work” 
and those who had received no aid. Dis- 
covery of the changing attitudes of profes- 
sional engineers is particularly significant be- 
cause of the importance of this group in our 
rapidly changing industrial society. 


The Professional Training of the Hospital 
Dietitian. By Helen Clarke. New York, 
Columbia University, Teachers College Bu- 
reau of Publications, 1934. Pp. 96. $1.50. 

An investigation of the academic training 
for hospital dietitians which was offered by 
institutions of collegiate rank in 1931-32 to 
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| determine the adequacy of the work as 
judged by the criterion suggested by the 


American Dietetic Association. The muni- 
mum essentials for college training are pre- 
sented with suggestions for improving and 
developing uniformity in courses for the 
dietitian interne. 


Employment Exchanges: An International 
Study of Placing Activities. Studies and Re- 
rts, Series C, No. 18, International Labour 
Office, 1933. American agent: World Peace 
Foundation, Boston. Pp. 231. $1.25. 

The primary task of a public placing ser- 
vice is the continual adjustment of the supply 
and the demand for labor, which provides a 
means of regulating the dynamic character 
of the economic progress in order that eco- 
nomic equilibrium can be maintained and 
crises attenuated. This study aims to review 
what has so far been done in this direction. 
It takes up the general organization of em- 
ployment exchanges, specialization by occu- 
pation and sex, occupational changes, labor 
clearing, and international placing, and pro- 
vides statistics on the operations of the 
exchanges. , 


Current Outlook in Accounting and Book- 
keeping, etc., etc. National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Institute of Occupations series, July 10-11, 
1933. 10 cents a copy. Complete set, $2. 

A series of 30 pamphlets covering the cur- 
rent outlook for women in accounting and 
bookkeeping, advertising and promotion, art 
as a profession, aviation, cosmetology, credit 
management, finance, general office positions, 
home economics, hotel and restaurant posi- 
tions, insurance, journalism, legal profession, 
library work, medicine and dentistry, motion 
picture positions, music, nursing, office man- 
agement, osteopathy, ownership and man- 
agement, personnel and employment manage- 
ment, public office, radio, railroad positions, 
real estate, retail store service, secretarial 
work, social work, and teaching. 


College and the Modern World. An Ac- 
count of the First Pre-College Guidance Pro- 
gram for High School Girls and Addresses 
of the Chief Speakers, April 26th to 29th, 
1934. Bulletin No. 22. New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women, New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey. 10 cents. 
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Included are the talks of President Park of 
Bryn Mawr, President Comstock of Radcliffe, 
and others eminently fitted to advise the fu- 
ture college student. 


Education in the Recovery Program. Reprint 
No. 1 from School Life. U. S. Office of 
Education, U. S. Office of the Interior. 

This material is selected from various is- 
sues of School Life in the past year with the 
idea of presenting a panoramic view of edu- 
cation in the Recovery program. It reveals 
the extent of the impact of the National Re- 
covery program on education. 


Dentistry, its Professional Opportunities, 
with Chapters on the Dental Hygienist, Den 
tal Assistant, and Dental Mechanic. By 
Chase Going Woodhouse and Ruth Yeo- 
mans Schiffman. Greensboro, N. C., 
Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina, 1934. Pp. 126. 

The first publication of a series by the 
Institute on careers for women, useful to 
teachers, deans, and counselors as well as to 
young men and women who wish to learn 
about the requirements and the status of the 
profession. 


Articles 


One Hundred Books on One Hundred Pos- 
sible Jobs. About Books, April, 1934. 

This list, published by the Olin Library, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecti- 
cut, indicates vocational possibilities by list- 
ing books and pamphlets on various lines of 
work, presenting ‘the one best title available 
in each field.” The article states that the 
bibliography is somewhat uneven, because 
some of the references listed are more or less 
out of date since no title has been recently 
published in some fields and the material is 
more or less restricted to that available at 
Wesleyan. The bibliography is based on 
that prepared by Parker and Moyer for the 
University of Michigan in 1928 entitled 
Vocational Information. The NOC bibliog- 
raphy of 9,000 titles which is to be pub- 
lished shortly is an expansion of this earlier 
bibliography. 


Trends in Junior College Orientation 
Courses. By Margaret E. Bennett. Junior 


College Journal, April, 1934, PP. 353-7. 
A follow-up, though a less elaborate one, 
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of the survey made by Dr. Harbeson in 
1927, reveals that orientation courses are 
continuing to grow in number in the junior 
colleges, and the tendency continues to be 
toward the group guidance type of orienta- 
tion. Findings are reported on 33 institu- 
tions as to the guidance officers employed, 
the titles of courses, their organization and 
content, the texts used, and the nature of the 
relationship between such courses and the 
counseling set-up. The lack of objective 
measurements of the outcomes of orienta- 
tion courses was apparent from the replies 
and it is hoped that the Pasadena experi- 
ment will produce results which will be use- 
ful in developing orientation programs in 
other schools. 


Is Politics Woman's Sphere? By Beatrice 
Chauvenet. Independent Woman, April, 
1934, pp. 109, 122-4. 

The political field is certainly over- 
crowded at the present moment—but not 
with women. Western women seem to 
possess more of the pioneering spirit neces- 
sary, or it may be that western conditions are 
more favorable. The qualifications, training, 
and opportunities for women in public office 
are considered. The conclusion is drawn 
that although the time may not yet have 
come when any little girl may grow up with 
the hope of one day becoming president, she 
can assuredly look forward to greater recog- 
nition today than ever before in our history. 


The Blind in Professional and Executive 
Work. By H. Randolph Latimer and Mur- 
ray B. Allen. Outlook for the Blind, Febru- 
ary, 1934, pp. 23-33. 

Questionaires filled out by 210 blind per- 
sons disclosed successful practitioners among 
both men and women in the fields of busi- 
ness, teaching (both home and public 
school), music, literature, osteopathy, physio- 
therapy, administration, and the ministry, 
but only men in the field of law. The ques- 
tionaire covered the history and degree of 
blindness, the nature of training Tee the 
work, difficulties in training and in practice, 
as well as other items. Salaries ranged from 
an average of $3,109 in law to $1,082 in 
music, with a salary as high as $12,000 in 
physiotherapy. The rather unusual success 
attained by the osteopaths indicates that the 
limitations laid by the profession upon prac- 


tice by the blind are unwarranted and yp. 
fair. Home teaching seemed to be a field 
especially capable of expansion if proper 
training were made available. Most of the 
subjects stressed the difficulty in obtaining 
adequate sighted assistance, but in many 
cases this was probably due to the low 
salaries received. This study is so suggestive 
of the opportunities available that it is hoped 
further studies of the kind will be made. 


Know a College by Its Catalog. By Christian 
Miller. Scholastic, April 14, 1934, Pp. 9-10, 

An interesting analysis of points to con. 
sider in deciding which college to enter. In. 
cidentally it recommends that every student 
preserve his catalogs covering his actual resi- 
dence, since the title and the brief descrip- 
tion of courses taken are valuable as stock in 
trade in life after school. 


Art Museum Work and Training. By 
Thomas Munro. Women’s Work and Edu- 
cation, February, 1934, p. 1. 

Museums are pleasant and rewarding 
places in which to work, and opportunities 
for = achievement are endless. In all 
its branches, museum work is still in so 
plastic and rapidly changing a state that no 
exact course of training or means of enter- 
ing employment can be outlined, but the im- 
portance of training in art and pedagogical 
work is emphasized. Standards of pay, 
hours, and vacations are likewise variable 
from museum to museum. 


What Interests Adults. By T. H. Nelson. 
Trained Men, Spring, 1934, pp. 3-5, 21. 
“All concerned with social and political 
improvement, who ex to enlist a con- 
siderable number in forwarding new ideas 
and ideals, must first know what interests 
adults. Then programs must be geared, 
first, to giving expression to present in- 
terests; second, to awakening new interests.” 
The YMCA made this study of the interests 
and free-time activities of 2,500 adults in a 
typical industrial city of 40,000, covering 24 
occupational groups, 12 of men and 12 of 
women. Concern with the problem of 
health was common to all groups. The next 
greatest concern was understanding oneself, 
developing one’s personality, and getting 
along with others. The third area of con- 


cern common to all groups was the choice of 
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© and progress in an occupation, the desire to 


lan progress and win success. Other in- 
terests listed were recreation, escape from 
work and unsatisfactory living, security of 
work and investments, prices and costs of 
living, and meanings and values of life. 


The Outlook for the Trained Woman. By 
Wm. Fielding Ogburn. Journal of The 
American Association of University Women, 
April, 1934, pp. 146-52. 

The immediate outlook for the employ- 
ment of women is not bright even for the 
trained personnel. Their prospects, how- 
ever, are better than that of untrained work- 
ers. The better opportunities are in the 
newer professions such as social work, teach- 
ing, commercial art, and writing; and in 
business, which includes manufacturing, 
trade, and the clerical occupations. The 
outlook for women is best in the new ex- 
panding industries like the chemical and 
electrical industries. Specific data as to 
growth and opportunities in 50 different oc- 
cupations are given. From 1920 to 1930, 
the employment of women increased 26 per 
cent while that of men increased only 15 per 
cent. Everything considered, it is concluded, 
logic is all on the side of women training 
for work. 


Migration of High-School Graduates. By 
Harold H. Punke. School Review, January, 
1934, pp. 26-39. 

Small town high school graduates, in a 
He om of two to one, leave home and 
find work in other communities, according 
to this inquiry into the migration of 14,369 
pupils graduating between 1870 and 1932 
from 31 Illinois small town high schools. 
Hence major emphasis in the education of 
adolescents should be put on acquaintance 
with the world on a broader basis than the 
immediate community, and pupils should be 
informed concerning vocational opportuni- 
ties in the world outside the community in 
which they receive their training as well as 
concerning opportunities nearer home. 


The Validity of Tests and Examinations. 
The Reliability of Tests and Examinations. 
By Peter Sandiford. The School, Feb., 1934, 
pp. 465-8; March, 1934, pp. 561-6. 

(1) Validity and fairness are practically 
synonymous. Canadian matriculation ex- 
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aminations were eminently valid because they 
followed so closely the courses of study, the 
authorized textbooks, and, presumably, the 
actual teaching of the various subjects in the 
schools. (2) By reliability is meant the ac- 
curacy of measurement—that repeated scor- 
ings accord the examination the same score. 
The main factors making for reliability are 
objectivity and length (wide sampling). In 
an experiment by the Ontario Department of 
Education on the comparative validity and 
reliability of the essay-type and new-type 
examinations, it was found that informal Ae 
jective tests using new-type techniques 
proved to be considerably more reliable than 
the old-type examination and were almost if 
not quite as valid. However, if as much 
time and effort had been expended on im- 
proving the essay-type as has been expended 
on the objective tests, the essay-type would 
be much more reliable than it is at present. 


By Florence E. 
Education, 


Vocations in Chemistry. 
Wall. Journal of Chemical 
February, 1934, pp. 96-100. 

The salvation of people trained in chem- 
istry lies in their versatility—in their ability 
to step into positions where their chemical 
knowledge is merely the basis for other 
work, such as administrative work, writing, 
selling, secretarial work. Undergraduate 
curricula for chemistry majors should be 
broadened to fit students for a wider field of 
activity, and training should be general 
rather than specialized. The young graduate 
should be given an opportunity to put his 
education to some practical use for two or 
three years before he is allowed to register 
for graduate work, which experience will 
probably decide the direction of his graduate 
training. The author describes the many 
various occupations in which chemically 
trained individuals are required. Every girl 
chemist, she says, should nowadays know 
stenography and typing, because the enter- 
ing wedge to many good positions is as a 
technical secretary—-some man’s “extra 
brains.” 


A New Challenge in Vocational Guidance. 
By Margaret E. Bennett. National Altrusan, 
Feb. 1934, pp. 5-6. 

The challenge presented by the new 
leisure is discussed in terms of vocational- 


avocational adjustment. 




















A LIBRARY OF TEN BOOKS 
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One of the most frequent demands made upon NOC is the request for 
brief bibliographies on various aspects of occupational adjustment. This 
request comes not only from school counselors, but also from librarians, 
industrial personnel officers, research workers, etc. Apparently there is 
needed something in the nature of a Five-Foot Shelf of Books, from which 
those who are not familiar with the literature of the subject may select titles 
with the assurance that the volumes have some professional standing. 
Accordingly, NOC has asked a prominent industrial psychologist to choose 
ten representative books in his field, books which he would suggest for the 
consideration of a librarian who wished to cover the ground as adequately 
as possible without buying more than ten volumes. In the belief that this 


list will interest many readers of Occupations, it is here presented. 


V. V. ANDERSON, Psychiatry in Industry, New 
York, Harper and Bros., 1929, 364 pp. $4. 
Of interest because of the exposition of the 

psychiatric viewpoint. The case studies of indus- 

trial workers represent the most important material 
in this book. 

H. E. Burtt, Principles of Employment Psy- 
chology, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1926, 563 
pp. $3. 

The most comprehensive available text devoted 
exclusively to a discussion of the use of scientific 
methods in the selection of workers. 


H. B. ELKInp, ed., Preventive Management, New 
York, B. C. Forbes, 1931, 134 pp. $3. 

A symposium devoted to the discussion of the 
newer outlook and methods for improving the 
character of supervision and management in in- 
dustry. 

VIVIAN E. FisHer and J. V. HANNA, The Dissatis- 
fied Worker, New York, Macmillan, 1931, 260 
pp. $2. College ed. $1.50. 

A well written discussion of emotional factors 
of occupational maladjustment. It includes many 
case studies to illustrate the causes and treatment 
of maladjustment at work. Written from the view- 
point of the clinical psychologist. 


H. C. Mercatr, ed., Scientific Foundations of 
Business Administration, Baltimore, Williams 
and Wilkins, 1926, 341 pp. $5. 

A symposium on the more important aspects of 
personnel administration in industry experts 
interested in the scientific aspects of improved in- 
dustrial relations. 


NATHANIEL PEFFER, Educational Experiments in 
Industry, New York, Macmillan, 1932, 207 pp 
$1.50. 

A survey of adult education and training in in- 
dustry describing the programs of leading Ameri- 
can firms. 


THE Taytor Society, H. S. Person, ed., Scientific 
Management in American Industry, New York 
Harper and Bros., 1929, 479 pp. $4. 

A symposium on the contribution of scientific 
management to American industry. Includes a de. 
scription of methods as well as results. 


Orpway TEAD and H. C. Mercatr, Personne! 
Administration, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1933 
(3rd ed., revised), 519 pp. $4. 

A detailed exposition of the principles and prac- 
tices of personnel administration. Comprehensive 
in fs Covers in detail the more common 
met employed by personnel workers in in- 
dustry. 


Morris S. Vrreres, The Science of Work, New 

York, W. W. Norton, 1934, 440 pp. $4. 

A non-technical discussion of the application of 
psychology in promoting individual occupational! 
adjustment; that is, in making work more pro- 
ductive and more tolerable. 


Gorpon S. Warkins, Labor Problems, New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1929, 726 pp. $3.50. 

A general survey of unemployment, safety, and 
allied problems in modern industry and the steps 
taken - society and individual industrial plants 
to solve them. 
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THE SCIENCE OF WORK 
The Science of Work. By Morris S. Viteles. 
New York, W. W. Norton and Co., 1934. 
Pp. xi, 442. $4. 

At the battle of Johnsonburg, in the 
summer campaign of 1933,’ the Work- 
ing Counselor forces were boldly attacked 
on all fronts by the Theorizing Techni- 
cians. The Technicians laid down a heavy 
barrage of statistics. The assault was in- 
effective, for not only did the Counselors 
reply with volley after volley of Practical 
Situations, but they even picked up the 
statistical duds and hurled them back into 
the ranks of their wavering antagonists. 
After the smoke of battle had cleared 
away and the rockets and rackets lay 
harmless upon the field of prattle, the 
Technicians were discovered to be frat- 
ernizing with the enemy. Subsequent 
events lead us to believe that their hearts 
were never in the attack, or that it was all 
a set-up anyway. For now one of the 
Technicians has brought forth a book that 
the Working Counselors will like. It 
would please us to resort to a post hoc 
argument and ascribe its conception to the 
incitements of Camp Stevens. But we 
must not claim too much. It is in the 
spirit of NOC, but much more, it is in 
the spirit of Dr. Viteles, who is among 
the first to decry the evils of obfusca- 
tion. Even in the heat of controversy he 
deflated a supposedly significant correla- 
tion of .001 simply by reading it, ‘Point! 
Oh!! Oh!!! . . .” 

Well, the author has taken his highly 
technical and authoritative text, Industrial 


1"“Creative Group Thinking,” Occupations, 


November, 1933, pp. 26-40. 
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Psychology, and has made it thoroughly 
delightful as well as intelligible, even to 
you and to us. The change of name to 
The Science of Work is indicative of the 
metamorphosis. The melody is the same, 
but the orchestration has been simplified 
and the words are much more lovely and 
meaningful. Then there are the draw- 
ings by Kinsley R. Smith. We like the 
drawings, most of them, pictures which 
tell in the lift of an eyebrow or the droop 
of the mouth or the contour of the back 
what is in the mind and the emotions of 
the worker. We are glad that Viteles 
has broken with convention and, by real- 
izing that humor is ‘quick insight,” has 
injected vitality into so important a part 
of life as work. It is the New Y 
technique. If we ever write a book about 
industry, it will be illustrated by Gluyas 
Williams, who has already done ‘‘Indus- 
trial Crises."" If we write about children, 
William Steig will create our “‘small fry.” 
And if we ever descend to a treatise on 
Sex Differences in the Knee-Jerk, Meas- 
ured by Dynamergograph and Calcu- 
lated According to the Method of Bzi- 
serial ’s, our artist will be James Thur- 
ber, who has proved his competence and 
insight by his series on “The War Be- 
tween Men and Women.” 

Work is old as a curse, medieval as an 
art, and modern as a science. Viteles 
brings us up to the very present and to the 
most authentic. In the chapter on “Work 
Through the Ages’ he gives his whole 
picture perspective. Under the happy 
caption, ““Devaluating the Psychological 
Gold Brick,” he exposes dispassionately 
the facial analysts, the phrenologists, and 
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the other “get-wise-quick”’ artists. The 
story of occupational hazards becomes 
“Worse than War.” And the other 
phases of work are treated in “Matching 
Men and Occupations,” “Acquiring Skill 
at Work,’ “Making Work Easy,” ‘‘Ma- 
chines and Monotony,” “Making Work 
Worthwhile,” “Salvaging the Misfit,” 
and “Working Together.” Illustrative 
charts and tables are simple and not too 
numerous. Footnotes and references do 
not deface the text, but, for the techni- 
cally and skeptically minded, there are 
22 pages of documentation, constituting 
an extensive bibliography of the field. 
Viteles is not content to dismiss the 
problem of technological unemployment 
by saying that fewer and fewer skills will 
be required by the worker. While ‘the 
solution of our economic ills will un- 
doubtedly require an increasing flexibility 
on the part of those engaged in work,” 
the development of such adaptability will 
need “the cooperation of the psychologist 
in formulating methods which will be 
adequate from the standpoint of under- 


lying psycho-physiological processes as 
well as from the point of view of the 
working situation.” ‘Today there is a 
tremendous demand for both technical 
skill and technical knowledge in the con- 
struction, maintenance, repair, and adjust- 
ment of the marvelously intricate and deft 
machines that perform much of the hand- 
work formerly done by man. . . . Occupa- 
tions tend to become special and diversi- 
fied. Complicated tools take the place 
of simple tools. Skills are being con- 
stantly modified, discarded, and replaced. 
Technical knowledge is transformed, 
abandoned, and supplanted almost from 
day to day. Both tend to change with 
increasing speed and frequency.” 

It goes without saying that the intelli- 
gent counselor must know the science of 
work, and a good beginning is to read 
The Science of Work. It would be salu- 
tary for teachers of subjects like mathe- 
matics and English and history and 
French, who are “preparing children for 
life,” to find out what the demands of 
work life really are. All educators would 
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rofit, and their students would certainly 

rofit in turn, by an understanding of the 
fact that successful occupational life is 
not measured in terms of the traditional 
curriculum, but that it can be measured 
and that work has its science, too. Finally, 
and perhaps most important of all, there 
is the possibility of presenting to all the 
oncoming generation these facts of life 
rather than the outworn and discredited 
admonitions as to the evils of clock- 
watching and the beauties of starting at 
the bottom by sweeping out the store 
each morning at six, or even some of the 
minor deceptions of the more modern 
occupational world. High school and 
college students might profit immensely 
by reading about the science of work 
and after doing so they would certainly 
have more respect for their schools than 
they now do after an overdose of cur- 
ricular fiction. Viteles’ book might be 
one of a series of ‘guides for the intel- 
ligent young person who is tired of fairy 


stories.” F. J. K. 


STUDENTS AND VOCATIONS 


Vocational Education in Agriculture in 
Federally-Aided Secondary Schools. By 
G. A. Schmidt, 1932. Pp. 95. $1.50. 

Do College Students Choose Vocations 
Wisely? By E. J.Sparling, 1933. Pp. 110. 
$1.50. 

Factors Influencing the Choice of Courses 
by Students in Certain Liberal Arts Col- 
leges. By Helen Foss Weeks, 1931. Pp. 62. 
$1.50. 

The Quest for Vocational Adjustment in 
the Profession of Education. By W. E. 
Hager, 1931. Pp. 86. $1.50. 


These are doctor's dissertations, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
reporting investigations which should in- 
terest students and persons concerned 
with guidance in secondary schools, col- 
leges, and graduate schools. Since com- 
paratively little information in the field 
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of education is available to guidance 
workers, these contributions are to be 
welcomed. 

The first of these studies is an in- 
vestigation of the all-day or full-time 
high school courses in vocational agricul- 
ture in schools receiving federal aid 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. It treats 
of the various important aspects of the 
vocational instruction and training and of 
the general education courses offered. It 
also attempts to discover how to improve 
the type of instruction and training 
given. This is done by gathering the 
opinions of certain persons considered 
experts in their field concerning what 
constitutes an effective vocational agri- 
cultural curriculum, both as to the specific 
vocational instruction given and also as to 
the general education subjects which 
should be required as giving the most 
adequate preparation for citizenship. 
The state plans were then analyzed and 
found to be too vague and general and 
lacking in the specific suggestions helpful 
in setting up an effective program. 

This study is subject to the usual 
criticisms of the questionaire method, 
and even more so since three question- 
aires were used, each of which was sent 
to a different group. The first was sent 
to sixty persons considered competent to 
judge the factors characterizing an ef- 
fective training program in vocational 
agriculture; the second to sixty well- 
known educators to obtain expert opinion 
in regard to the general educational sub- 
jects of most worth to boys enrolled in 
vocational agriculture; and the third to 
125 teachers of vocational agriculture 
from the same schools from which the 
state supervisors had obtained other data. 

Though the main issues become rather 
obscured at times by the mass of mate- 
rial reported and discussed, some worth- 
while criticisms of the existing pro- 
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cedures emerge, such as the need for a 
flexible program permitting supervised 
practice on a farm, related projects, and 
adaptation to the local situation. 

On the whole, we have in this study a 
wealth of information as to present prac- 
tices and as to the opinions of leaders in 
the field which are probably indicative of 
the more recent trends. 

The second study is a well-conceived 
and carefully executed piece of work 
which is particularly suggestive as to pos- 
sibilities of further improvement and 
application of the techniques developed 
and also revealing as to its findings. The 
purpose of the study, which is indeed 
ambitious, is stated by the author as fol- 
lows: “To determine the amount of in- 
formation possessed by a student about 
the vocation which he has chosen; the 
amount of pertinent information about 
himself which he possesses; his traits and 
accomplishments; the elements in his 
social and economic condition that may 
have vocational significance; and the de- 
gree to which he has followed accepted 
procedures in balancing the requirements 
of the vocation against his qualifica- 
tions.” 

Two questionaires were filled out 
under the personal supervision of the 
author, and intelligence tests were ad- 
ministered to over a thousand students of 
Long Island University. The question- 
aires were checked and supplemented 
from the central files of the personnel 
department and by personal interviews 
with “key” students, and academic 
records were obtained from the registrar's 

office. We have here, then, the ques- 
tionaire method at its best. 

The Vocational Fitness Scale devised is 
a step toward making counseling more 
objective by having at hand the specific 
facts which make possible a comparison 
between the requirements of the vocation 


and the qualifications of the individual! 
This scale seems to be a workable one jp 





that it reveals some very interesting fact; 
in regard to vocational choices in this 
college. 

It is startling to learn of the large per. 
centage of ill-advised vocational choices 
made, as indicated by the great disc rep- 
ancies between the requirements of the 
vocation and the abilities and interests of 
the individuals. This is shown by such 
findings as these: (1) Only 34 per cent 
of the students have chosen a vocation in 
which their general intelligence is above 
that of the average person engaged in it; 
(2) Fifty per cent of the students aspir- 
ing to be physicians or dentists do not 
have grades high enough to admit them 
to medical schools in the United States or 
to dentist schools in New York City; (3) 
Seventy-five per cent of prospective 
teachers have grades below 80 in the sub- 
jects which they wish to teach; (4) Sev- 
enty per cent wish to enter three of the 
most overcrowded vocations in the 
United States and 95 per cent wish to 
enter four of the most overcrowded in 
the metropolitan area. 

In view of the fact that many choices 
are also made without relation to in- 
terests, it would be valuable, if practically 
possible because of the time and effort 
required, to use vocational interest ques- 
tionaires such as Strong's and Manson's 
to throw a little more light upon interests 
as related to vocational choice. 

This study is an excellent brief for 
vocational guidance in college. 

The third study analyzes the reasons 
given by college students in 10 colleges 
and universities for their selection of 
courses during four years in college— 
507 seniors having filled out question- 
aires in retrospect and 419 students, rep- 
resenting all four years, reporting on cur- 
rent courses. 
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As is always the case, the grouping of 
reasons under general heads obscures 
the individual viewpoint somewhat and 
makes the report seem rather “cut and 
dried.” The following are the reasons 
reported in order of frequency: require- 
ments, occupation, subject matter, cul- 
ture, professor, curiosity. The reason 
for choosing electives was most often 
subject matter. Though not among the 
reasons listed or reported in the ques- 
tionaire, 80 per cent of the students in- 
terviewed reported home interests or en- 
vironment as determining their selection 
of at least one college course. 

Five of the colleges were denomina- 
tional schools, one a private school, two 
were state umiversities (Michigan and 
Alabama), and two were state colleges. 
The findings present a picture so char- 
acteristic of the small liberal arts college 
that one wonders if the University of 
Michigan, for instance, conforms to the 
same pattern. A separate presentation of 
the data concerning the larger schools 
would have been interesting. 

To one familiar with the curricula of 
small liberal arts colleges, it is not sur- 
prising to learn that 40 per cent of the 
courses are taken because of require- 
ments. Very often the number of courses 
offered is so limited that even when there 
is a choice it is likely to be highly re- 
stricted. 

The most commendable feature of the 
study seems to be the attempt to supple- 
ment and check the questionaire findings 
by interviews. The recommendations 
made on the basis of the findings of the 
study include some good suggestions as 
to selection of better teaching professors, 
the need of orientation courses, and the 
importance of rich home environment as 
a guidance factor, but, on the whole, it 
does not have much to offer the curric- 
ulum builder. 
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The data for the fourth study were 
collected from the files of the Registrar 
and Bureau of Educational Service at 
Teachers College, the questionaire being 
used only for supplementary information. 
This investigation is a study of the stu- 
dents who received master’s degrees at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
during the years 1924 and 1925. It com- 
pares the degree of success of experi- 
enced students who were attempting to 
change the type of their educational work 
with that of experienced students who 
continued in the same type of educational 
work. The criteria of success used were: 
(1) the extent to which they were able to 
obtain the type of position desired, and 
(2) the salaries received immediately 
upon receipt of the advanced degree and 
those received five years later. Recogni- 
tion is made of the fact, however, that 
these are not the only measures of a suc- 
cessful vocational adjustment. 

The findings are significant as an at- 
tempt to contribute specific information 
regarding the types of vocational adjust- 
ment that have been made within the 
field of education itself, and also con- 
cerning the opportunities for adjustment 
that lie within that field. In addition, 
they indicate the type of experience and 
training which should make for success 
in various types of work. 

Some of the limitations upon their 
present-day application are owing to the 
changes which have taken place since 
1924-25 and the fact that this study con- 
cerns students of one school only and that 
it extends over a period of only a year. 
On the whole, its interpretation of find- 
ings shows a real grasp of the problem in 
its various aspects. 

WALTER B. JONES 
Head of Division of Research 

in Higher Education 

University of Pittsburgh 
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MAN AT WORK 

The Human Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization. By Elton Mayo. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. 194. $2. 

“The human problems of industrial 
organization remain identical for Mos- 
cow, London, Rome, Paris, and New 
York.” It is to such underlying human 
problems as fatigue, monotony, morale, 
administrative leadership, and similar 
phenomena of the industrial order that 
this highly suggestive book applies X- 
rays, demolishing common notions and 
substituting expanded understandings. 

Chapter One summarizes the more mod- 
ern research ideas regarding phenomena 
popularly lumped under the heading 
“fatigue.” The organic unbalance called 
“fatigue” is not the same organic ill in 
all situations. The loss of balance be- 
tween the formation of lactic acid and 
the degree of oxidation explains only one 
type of fatigue. There may be instead 
an excessive loss of sodium chloride re- 
sulting from excessive perspiration, caus- 
ing muscular cramps; there may be an ex- 
ternal temperature of 95°, with insuf- 
ficient air movement, affecting the action 
of the heart; there may be defective ca- 
pacities in the individual or a variety of 
external conditions which “interfere’’ so 
as to make continuance of work difficult 
or impossible. 

Monotony as one of the interfering 
elements in work is the basis of a second 
chapter of analysis. ‘“Monotony,” like 
“fatigue,” is a word covering a multitude 
of conditions and denotes any sort of in- 
duced unbalance in the worker such that 
he cannot continue work, or can continue 
only at a lower level of activity. “There 
are many possibilities of such unbalance 
—different individuals and different situ- 
ations.” 

In Chapters III and IV Mayo gives the 
most recent summary of the experimental 


work in industrial psychology which wa; 
conducted for over five years at the Hay. 
thorne plant of the Western Electric 
Company. In the preliminary reports of 
this research the character of the super. 
vision or leadership was held to be the 
chief influence in the efficiency of the 
employe. But, we learn, “supervision” 
had shown itself to be another word 
which meant so many things that it 
meant nothing. “In every department 
there was a human situation, these situa 
tions were never identical—and in every 
different situation the supervisor played 
a different part.” 

Mayo’s next chapter undermines the 
current notion of morale, to show how 
complex it is and how much it is a result 
of the whole life the worker is leading. 
In the analysis of this subject Mayo is the 
chief American exponent, and he has 
done distinguished service in publicizing 
the importance of the factor of mental 
health in the behavior and the effec- 
tiveness of the worker. Janet is his guid- 
ing authority and from him Mayo gives 
excellent quotations. In the matter of at- 
tention, Mayo shows clearly that the 
ability to attend is conditioned by one’s 
preoccupations, and that one’s inability to 
dispel these anxieties lessens one’s atten- 
tion, results in errors, and creates a 
vicious spiral of inferiority and difficulty. 

Mayo finally raises two trenchant ques- 
tions. First, “Is some experience which 
might be described as an experience of 
personal futility a common incident of 
industrial organization for work?” On 
this subject he points out that maladjust- 
ment in a given industrial group may be 
due to the social environment of the 
group rather than to some primary ir- 
rationality in the individual—that “‘an in- 
dividual who is not very capable, or not 
very well adjusted socially, may behave 
capably and normally when he works in a 
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human suffounding that suits and sus- 
tains him.” 

His second question is, “Does life in a 
modern industrial center in some unreal- 
| jzed way predispose workers to obsessive 

response?” Mayo has two interesting 
chapters of speculation on the effects of the 
strains resulting from the breakdown of 
social habits and controls. “Certain of 
the sources of personal disequilibrium, 
and especially the low resistance to ad- 
verse happenings in the ordinary work- 
room, must be attributed to the develop- 
ing social disorganization and consequent 
anomie which is in these days typical of 
living conditions in or near any great in- 
dustrial centre.”” The solution urged, in 
its most concrete form, is in the de- 
velopment of more enlightened adminis- 
tration of industry and state: ‘The world 
over we are greatly in need of an admin- 
istrative élite who can assess and handle 
the concrete difficulties of human col- 
laboration. . . . We have too few admin- 
istrators alert to the fact that it is a 
human social and not an economic prob- 
lem which they face. The universities 
of the world are admirably equipped for 
the discovery and training of the special- 
ist in science; but they have not begun to 
think about the discovery and training of 
the new administrator.” 
HERMAN FELDMAN 
The Amos Tuck School of 
Administration and Finance 

Dartmouth College 





ALL ABOUT NRA 

A Handbook of NRA. Second Edition. 
Edited by Lewis Mayers. New York, Fed- 
eral Codes, Inc., 1934. Pp. 842. $6.50. 

More than two-thirds of this volume is 
new matter. A 50-page introduction for 
the layman is followed by the text of the 
National Recovery Act, an analysis of 
that act and of related statutes, a group- 
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ing of the basic executive orders, regula- 
tions, administrative rulings, and judicial 
decisions which in effect are part of the 
codes, a 125-page comparison of the pro- 
visions of the various codes, under such 
headings as “Labor,” “Marketing and 
Sales,” and “Relations With Compet- 
itors,” text and application of the Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement, and 
the text of the dozen State Recovery Acts, 
with an appendix, constituting nearly 
half the volume, presenting the codes of 
25 major industries in full and the others 
in summary. A semi-monthly periodical, 
The NRA Reporter, keeps the informa- 
tion up-to-date. 


W bat Is the NRA? A Guide for Study and 
Discussion. Compiled under the direction of 
Charles F. Horner. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1934. 
Pp. 29. 5c. 

The first and longest section of this 
pamphlet is entitled “The NRA: An In- 
terpretation,”” under which are treated 
briefly such topics as “Why Do We Have 
the NRA?” “The Aims of the NRA,” 
and “How the NRA Does Its Work.” 
Then comes a page of ‘Suggestions for 
Community Forums on the NRA,”’ fol- 
lowed by one containing an outline for 
adult study groups. Appendices present, 
among other matters, the text of Title I 
(the industrial recovery part) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 


MINE HOST 

Prize Essays on Hotel Problems. Omaha, 
Mid-West Hotel Reporter. Pp. 76. $1. 

This collection of essays is the work of 
sixteen authors who competed for cash 
prizes offered by the Northwestern Hotel 
Association. The topics discussed are: 
job analysis, training hotel employes, re- 
search problems, what a hotel has to sell 
and how to sell service, business promo- 
tion, methods of creating new and hold- 








ness depression. 


The hotel business ranks ninth in the 
It employs a 
Because of the 
dearth of descriptive material the indus- 
try has been ignored by most vocational 
Yet its varied opportunities 
offer excellent prospects for high school 
The counselor who reads 
these essays and then talks with the local 
hotel manager will include hotel man- 
agement in the list of careers to be seri- 


list of major industries. 
half million people. 


counselors. 


graduates. 


ously considered by able students. 

R. S. UHRBROCK 
Director of Industrial Relations 
Procter & Gamble Company 






GUIDEPOSTS TO SUCCESS 
By J. C. Roberts. 


Personal Achievement. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
306. $2.50. 

By the perversity of fate, a young 
person must decide upon his lifework at 
a time when he is not likely to be 
equipped by either experience or investi- 
gation to make a proper decision. But 
there has been some improvement in this 
condition in the past quarter of a century. 
Vocational guidance, unknown twenty- 
five years ago, is now, Mr. Roberts notes, 
“an important factor in our educational 
system.”” Writing for the person who has 
not had such guidance, he urges him to 
take time to assemble the facts upon 
which to base a choice. He names ten 
factors which should be kept in mind in 
the study of a prospective vocation; work- 
ing conditions, physical requirements, 
mental requirements, educational require- 
ments, interest, special training require- 

ments, economic demands (cost and length 
of education and training), financial re- 


1933. 
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ing present business, hotel catering and 
preparation of foods, reducing costs and 
waste in the engineering department, and 
how to manage a hotel in times of busi- 


Pp. 






wards, opportunities (scope for advance. 
ment), and social advantages. The book 
which abounds in references to successfy| 
men and their methods, ought to help to 
set young people on the right track. 


FOR THE BLIND 


Professional Writing ye. poe for 
the Blind in Journalism and Allied Fields, 
By Gordon Lathrop. New York, American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 1933. Pp 
42. 50c. 

Discusses newspapers, past and pres. 
ent, opportunities for the blind as re 
porters, correspondents, specialists, and 
editors, and opportunities in other fields 
of writing such as publicity, radio, fiction, 
etc. Contains a list of schools of jour- 
nalism and a bibliography of five refer- 
ences on “The Blind in Professional 
Writing.” 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Faith, Fear and Fortunes. By Daniel Starch. 
New York, Richard R. Smith, 1934. Pp. 
226. $2. 


Basic Units in Mechanical Drawing. Book 
II. By Randolph Philip Hoelscher and Ar- 
thur Beverly Mays. New York, John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1934. Pp. 277. $1.60. 


Language and Race Problems in South 
Africa. By Adriaan J. Barnouw. The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1934. Pp. 71. 


Island India Goes to School. By Edwin R. 
Embree, Margaret Sargent Simon, and W. 
Bryant Mumford. University of Chicago 
Press, 1934. Pp. 120. $2. 


The Art of Conference. By Frank Walser. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1933. Pp. 
305. $3. 


The Causes and Cure o 


Depressions. By 
Whitney Hart Slocomb. 4. 


ston, Christopher 


Publishing House, 1933. Pp. 131. $1.25. 


The Character Emphasis in Education. By 
Kenneth L. Heaton. University of Chicago 
Press, 1933. Pp. 415. $3. 


The Condition of the Working Class in 
Britain. By Allen Hutt. New York, Inter- 
national Publishers, 1933. Pp. 272. 
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HAROLD G. CAMPBELL (“Guiding the 
Youth of a Great City”), Superintendent of 
Schools of New York City, has shown his 
interest im vocational education and gui- 
dance in many ways, most conspicuously by 
his service as Chairman of the New York 
City Vocational Survey Commission. He 
was appointed Associate Superintendent of 
New York schools in 1924 and Deputy 
Superintendent in 1929, in which position 
he made a notable record as Supervisor of 
High Schools, allowing able principals and 
teachers considerable freedom in developing 
their own ideas. 


HENRY C. LINK (“Wheat and Chaff in 
Vocational Guidance”) has been secretary 
and treasurer of Psychological Corporation 
since 1930 and director of its vocational and 
psychological examining service. He is au- 
thor of Employment Psychology, Education 
and Industry, The New Psychology of Sell- 
ing and Advertising, and of numerous arti- 
cles in psychological and other journals. He 
is connected with Columbia University at the 
present time, and has taught at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute. He has been engaged in three 
large corporations in psychological research 
on personnel, sales, and advertising prob- 
lems, and in administrative work. He is in 
charge of the statistical analysis of the find- 
ings of the Adjustment Service and directed 
the New York YWCA's study of program 
activities in 1931. 


WINIFRED M. HAUSAM (‘Adult Guidance 
Outside of Full-time School Situations’’) is 
director of Western Personnel Service, one of 
the country’s outstanding organizations in the 
field of personnel and occupational research. 
She has organized and continues as executive 
director of the Los Angeles Bureau of Voca- 
tional Service and the Pasadena Vocation 
Bureau, two community-supported bureaus 
which give vocational counsel and placement 
service to adults. She is vice-president of the 
Southern California Branch of NVGA. Few 
— have had as wide an experience as 

Miss Hausam with the practical side of 
adult education and guidance. 
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The home room 
guidance book 
that tells what to do 


and how to do it— 


McKown’s HOME ROOM GUIDANCE is de- 
signed to assist in developing a worthwhile 
home room organization and program of 
activities. It is a book for guidance counselors 
and home room teachers. 


HOME ROOM 
GUIDANCE 
By H. C. McKown 


formerly Professor of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh 


$3.00 


Thirteen chapters take up the purposes and 
principles of organization and administration, 
and the development, presentation and evalua- 
tion of home room activities. 

Eleven chapters present actual program ma- 
terial and activities relating directly to all of 
the various phases of particularized guidance. 


Some Sidelights on the Book: 

1. The book is the result of a ten-year study 
of thousands of home room programs actually 
used in all types of schools all over the country. 

2. Because it is designed for the teacher her- 
self, it has a minimum of theoryand a maximum 
of practice. 

3. It describes many programs and activities 
that have never before appeared in print. 


Other McGraw-Hill Books 
on Guidance 


Myers, Little and Robinson’s 
PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 
An Occupational Civics Text for Junior High 
School Grades 
$1.50 


Kitson’s 
I FIND MY VOCATION 
A Practical Manual for the 
High School Student * 
$1.40 


Jones’ 

PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE 
The Fundamental Principles of Guidance 
and Their Application 
$3.00 


McGraw-Hit Book Co., INc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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A. H. HORRALL (‘Adult Guidance in Eve- 
ning Classes”) is Assistant Superintendent 
of the San Jose Public Schools in California. 
He has had a long experience in public 
school administration in the state of Wash- 
ington, and his college teaching experience 
includes three years as Director of Teacher 
Training at the Washington State Normal 
School. He was director of curriculum re- 
vision in San Benito County, Santa Clara 
County, and Santa Cruz City, California, and 
has published widely in educational jour- 
nals. 

AUGUST VOLLMER (“Adult Guidance and 
the Misfit’) is professor of police adminis- 
tration at the University of California. He 
became chief of police at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, in 1905 and since that time has been 
called on to reorganize police departments 
all over the country. He has been police 
consultant in Detroit, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, and Havana. He has taught police 
administration at the University of California 
and is associate editor of the Journal of the 
American Political Science Association and 
of the Journal of the Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology. 

GERTRUDE FORRESTER (‘‘Counselors’ Cor- 
ner’’) is a classroom teacher in commercial 
subjects at West Bend, Wisconsin. With a 
full teaching schedule, she has nevertheless 
started and carried on guidance activities in 
her school. 
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INDUSTRIELLE 
PSYCHOTECHNIK 


The Leading German Monthly in Applied 
Psychology in Industry, Trade, Com- 
merce, and Administration. 





Subjects: Aptitude, Performance, Charac- 
ter, Behavior, Training, Accident Preven- 
tion, Industrial Management, Market 
Analysis, Advertising, Sales Orgaization. 


Editor: Professor Dr. W. Morne. 
Berlin, Technische Hochschule. 


Price: 8 Reichsmark quarterly (3 issues) 
Free sample copy on request. 








Published by 


BucKHoLz & WEISSWANGE 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, Berlinerstrasse 40. 
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The outstanding 


occupational civics text 


for junior high schools 
revised to include data 
on NRA requirements 


This revision makes use of the latest censys 
data in its occupational information. It takes 
account of conditions brought about by the ego. 
nomic crisis which began in 1929. It includes 
new information on the effect of NRA and other 
recent legislation on hours of labor, minimum 
wages, and other code requirements, covering 
all of the occupations described in the book. 


PLANNING 
YOUR FUTURE 
By Georce E. Myers 


Professor of Vocational Guidance, University of 
Michigan 


Giapys M. LitTtLe 
Assistant Principal, Cleveland Intermediate 
School, Detroit 


and Sarau A. RosiNnson 
Girls’ Counselor, Hutchins Intermediate School, 
Detroit 


SECOND EDITION 
419 pages, 534 x8, illustrated, $1.50 


Here is a text by three experienced teachers 
who purpose to help the pupil of junior high 
school age to think out an intelligent and practi- 
cal answer to his own question—What am | 
going to be when I grow up? It answers gen- 
eral questions, studies the major wage-earning 
groups of occupations, presents a few simple but 
fundamental principles of economics and dis- 
cusses the place of the school in vocational 


planning. 


The book is divided into four main sections: 


1. Our World of Occupations 

2. Occupations in Your Community 
3. Facts Every Worker Should Know 
4. Finding Your Place 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 











